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Known the world over 
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Unique in the world 
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Unique situation 


ST. SEBASTIAN .... . . CONTINENTAL PALACE 


The best climate 
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Fifth Avenue 


Takes Advance Steps 


With the first vivacious notes of 
Autumn gaieties, she who wears Balta 
shoes will step lightly—confidently— 
in the way that fashion leads. ~ 
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A. PRE-EMINENT WINTER CRUISES 


ROUND SOUTH AMERICA» January 29 


In the time usually required to visit 2 or 3 cosmopolitan cities on the 
East Coast of South America, the RAYMOND-WHITCOMB CRUISE encircles 
the entire continent The ideal way to see South America in all its varied 
aspects—the great capitals—the old Spanish cities—the Indian Country 
—the lofty —Andes—Straits of Magellan—the Chilian Fjords—the disputed 
Nitrate Country—the Lands of the Incas m On the Cunard liner ‘‘Caconia’? > 
Rates, $975 ¢> upward ™ Send for the book— Round South -America. 


WEST INDIES ~ January 27 &> February 22 


On the largest > most luxurious liner that has ever cruised in the Car- 
ibbean—the new ‘‘Columbus’’ of 32,000 tons register Two Cruises 
In 25 days they visit 10 different countries or colonial possessions in the 
West Indies, South &> Central America —including Cuba, Panama, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, “Porto Rico, Venezuela (> Nassau — Sight-seeing 7 trips into the 
interior are all without extra charge (a feature original with RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB) $400 C7 upward & Send for book— The Caribbean Cruise. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN - February 9 


The most attractive Mediterranean Cruise ever atranged—for the first time 
there will be trips to Karnak, Luxor@7 Thebes, the heart of Egypt, without ex- 
tra charge ~ Nice, during the Carnival, the A/hambra, Palma in the Balearic 
Islands, Ajaccio, Napoleon’s birthplace, Palermo, Malta, Cyprus €7 Cattaro 
are special features (mostly exclusive) The usual visits are paid to Gib- 
raltar, Algiers, Naples, Venice, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Cairo, etc.» On the 
“Samaria” ~ $1,000 & up = Send for book—The Complete Mediterranean. 
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C For nearly half a century 


RAYMOND- WHITCOMB, 
the oldest American Travel 
Organization, has served 
travelers in every part of the 
world. ¥ The RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB CRUISES are 
pre-eminent. §In scope & 
variety they surpass any 
other. | They extend from 
the Straits of Magellan 
to Iceland — from Cuba 
to Australia. 9North or 
South of “Panama — East 
or West of Gibraltar — 
they are equally at home. 
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“How the PecanTree _ 
rings You Health and Wealth 


| 
| 


Let Nature Provide 


There is health in Pecans whem you 
eat them, and wealth when you grow 
them. It is becoming generally recog- 
nized that in the Pecan, Nature has 
provided us not alone with a delight- 
ful delicacy, but also with a most 
healthful and nutritious food. The 
demand for Pecan Nuts is increasing 
steadily, and growers are finding a 


Your Future Income 


As your trees begin to bear, our mark- 
eting department will, if you wish, dis- 
pose of your crops for you. This 
means that through our service you 
may own and operate a Pecan orchard 
without interfering with your regular 
occupation. It is a safe and sane way 
to provide a future income for your- 
self and your family. 


ready, profitable market for their 
crops. 


That is why thousands are investing Let Us Send You This 
in Pecan orchards. It is a safe in- 


Beautiful Free Book 
vestment, for your money is repre- 


sented by highly fertile land planted We are now offering the last few orch- 
with healthy trees. It is an invest- ards remaining in our Lee County 
ment, too, that increasesin value with Plantation in Georgia, recognized as 
the years, for the Pecan tree properly one of the most fertile Pecan terri- 
cared for bears ever-increasing crops tories. To enable you to study this 
for generations. proposition thoroughly, we have pre- 


pared a booklet, ‘‘Paper Shell 
You Own the Land— Pecans,” which gives full information. 
We Do the Work It tells all about the location of the 
When you buy a Keystone Pecan orchards; our guarantee to take care 
orchard, you may, if you wish, make of their development free of charge; 
only a small payment down and pay and explains the unique insurance 
the balance in easy monthly instal- clause which provides for transfer 
ments. Itis almost aseasy toowna Of title, without further payment, 
Pecan orchard as to carry life insur- upon death of purchaser. 
ance. And you get not only val- 
uable land planted with finetrees, Every man or woman interested in 
but you secure the service alsoof planning for a secure, steady income 
our expert horticulturists insur- will want to investigate this oppor- 
ing continuous scientific care of tunity. Without obligation, write for 
your orchard throughout the a copy of this free book. Use the 
development period. coupon below. 


Do You Suffer 
from Constipation 


A New Crop of 
Keystone “Pecans 


Until you taste Pecans fresh from 
the orchards, you don’t know how 
delicious these nuts can be. Key- 
stone Pecans are the choicest pro- 
duct of the world’s finest orchards. 
Order a supply today— 


Keystone Indian Brand: Pecans 
Selected nuts—delicious flavor. 


1-lb. Health Treasure Bag, $0.75 
10-Ib. bag, $7.00, Postpaid. 

Keystone Hess Brand Pecans 
Large, soft-shelled, luscious, 

full-bodied kernels 

1-lb. Health Treasure Bag, $1.00 
10-Ib. bag, $9.25, Postpaid. 

Keystone Patrician Pecans 
Finest. grown, extra large, 
wonderful in flavor me 
1-Ib. Health Treasure Bag, $1.25 E¥StonE PECAN | 
10-Ib. bag, $11.50, Postpaid. b \ MANH EI PENNA 


Money Back Guarantee KE YS TONE . .. “<n 


Try six Keystone Pecans and if 
PECANS 


not perfectly satisfactory, return 
ye mt ee eee ome mer meee eee ee nm eee cer me ome mes emma 


Or reduced vitality, stomach ailments 
or skin troubles? All of these common 
ailments and many others are due, 
in many cases to improper eating. 


It has just been discovered that the 
natural vegetable oils in Pecans be- 
sides providing healthful energy for 
the body, have a mild but definite 
laxative effect. In addition, ‘‘Pe- 
cano,’”’ made by pulverizing fine 
quality Pecans, is a real food, well 
balanced, rich in iron and lime, and 
furnishing much-needed vitamins. 
A highly satisfactory meal may be 
made of two or three teaspoonfuls 
eaten with fruits, vegetables and 
plenty of water. Used also as garnish 
for salads, cereals, vegetables, and in 
pastry. Eat an ounce of ‘‘Pecano”’ ’ 
with every meal and eliminate more 
costly meats and protein foods. 


Send today for a 50c. trial jar of 4 
ounces, and for free booklet ‘‘Health 
Through Sensible Eating.” 


Use coupon below. 


the remainder within five days, 
and your entire remittance will be 
refunded immediately. 


KEYSTONE PECAN CO., Manheim, Pa., Box 35 
[] Please send, without obligation, your free book, ‘‘Paper Shell Pecans.” 


SPECIAL OFFER—Health Recipe Book, L] Please send your free book, ‘‘Health Through Sensible Eating.’’ 
containing 800 tested recipes for the use 
of Pecans and ‘‘Pecano”’ in the preparation 
of foods for the entire family. Regularly 
$2.50. For a limited time only, $1.98 if 
ordered with Keystone Pecans or ‘‘Pecano.”’ 
Money returned if not satisfied. Use cou- 
pon at right. 


[isl] Pleaae send! ee orcs ce-ceerrcceee (23 Web g be ne ee Pecans, for which I enclose 
checle foriS7-2. 2. 


(a Enclosed find 50 cents for a trial jar of “Pecano.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST IN MODERN GREECE 


Phe crack troops of Greece still wear a costume or uniform that is very reminiscent of the past, and when one of them is seen against such a back 

ground as the Temple of Jupiter the echoes ring loudly. While their dress seems hardly adapted to the uses of modern war, these men are splendic 

fighters. They have had ample opportunity to perfect themselves, for during the last fifteen years Greece has known little peace. In the scant century) 

that has elapsed since her release from Turkish rule, Greece has tripled her area and has multiplied her population eight times. It has been her ambition 
to bring all Greek nationals back under the Greek flag and, but for her betrayal by the Allies, she would have achieved this. 
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THE MAIN STREET OF BAGDAD 


Near East Relief 


If one approaches Persia from the west, one is very likely to pass through Bagdad, that ancient city of song and story, the fabled glories of which 


have long since sun 


oil fields. The old city of Bagdad is on the other side of the Tigris from the newer city, and the two are connected by pontoons. 


k into decay. Today Bagdad lies within the boundaries of the newly created kingdom of Iraq, the rich center of the eastern 


Uninviting as. 


the new city is, it has a population of nearly a million. 


BehaNnGe ADVENTUKES IN THE CAND OF THE SHAH 


\ 


The Feudal System of Persia—Administration by Bribery—The Flogging to 
~~~ Death of a Slave—How a Mother Was Torn From Her Children 


By Major F. A, C. FORBES-LEITH 


Major F. A. C. Forbes-Leith is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain, and is on the reserve 
| ; officers list of the British Army. He has traveled extensively in the East. During the World War he served for several 
years in Mesopotamia and Persia. At one period he was a King’s Messenger or Diplomatic Courier. Later he adminis- 


tered the estates and commanded the private army of one of the feudal noblemen of Persia, and it is with lus experiences 
in that capacity that he writes so graphically in the following article, which will be concluded in the November number 


; of TRAVEL.—EDITOR. 


7-10 THE man in the street, the word “Persia” conjures up 
visions of wide and arid tracks of desert, palm trees and 
camel caravans, but with the exception of the great unex- 

plored salt desert in Central Persia, and the borders of the 

Persian Gulf, it is a land of fertile valleys, great mountains 

and crystal streams. . 

From the border of the great desert of Iraq, the frontiers of 
Persia are defined by great ranges of mountains, varying in 
height from five thousand feet in the extreme west to over 
‘twenty thousand feet in the extreme north. These ranges lie 

at almost regular intervals of fifty miles apart, and the inter- 

-vening spaces consist of wide fertile plateaux, intersected by 

many streams which supply abundant water for irrigating the 
agricultural land. 

- The climate is good, and in summer a maximum temperature 
of about one hundred degrees in the shade is reached, but with 


4 , 
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it the atmosphere is so dry that it is more comfortable to live 
there than in New York when the thermometer stands at 85 
degrees. 

The winters are very cold, and at Latgah, where I made 
my headquarters, heavy snow starts falling about Christmas 
day and remains on the ground until the first week in April. 
The temperature at this time often falls to about twenty degrees 
below zero, but between the snowfalls there is plenty of bright 
sunshine, making it an ideal country for European residents 
who enjoy winter sports. 

The people of the plateaux are dependent to a large degree 
on the heaviness of the winter snowfall to supply enough water 
for their agricultural needs in the dry season. They have no 
means of conserving the water, and when (as happens about 
once in every seven years) the snowfall is light, a drought 
follows and famine ensues. In the famine of 1917-1918 most: 


centuries 


STREET SCENES ON THE PERSIAN FRONTIER 


The huge water-pipes of the East seem to be as popular today as in the past. L 
western smoker, however, the fact that one tastes quite as much pipe as tobacco will 
always be a strong deterrent. 
loose robes of the East are as elaborate a 
preventive against the sun as the furs of the 
Icelander are against the cold. The silver- 
smiths of the Orient have been famous for 
and as one 
narrow streets one is constantly tempted by 


The heavy 


passes along the 


the wares they display in front of their 


of North Western Persia was very badly stricken, and the 
population depleted. The Estates of His Excellency, however, 
were somewhat exceptional and, although they suffered with 
the rest, the fact that they depended on rain nearly as much as 
on irrigation for the production of grain, left them in a far 
better condition.than most of the adjacent country. 

Within fifty miles of us whole groups of villages were almost 
entirely depopulated, and the fact that the Turkish and Russian 
Armies were also living on the people for two years previous 
to this produced a bad state of affairs. 

The population of Persia is of Aryan stock, pure white in 
color, and possessing fine aquiline features. Many Persians 
are as fair-haired as the Scandinavian races, and considering 
the poor conditions under which they live, they have a remark- 
ably fine standard of physique. 

Of the reputed ten million inhabitants of the country, over 
three-fourths are employed in agriculture. The farmers reside 
in groups in villages varying in population from one hundred 
to three thousand inhabitants, and they live in a state border- 
ing on serfdom to the Feudal Lords and other landowners. 

His Excellency owned about three thousand square miles of 
well-watered and fertile land which contained thirty-six pros- 
perdus villages, and his income from this source amounted 
to about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum, 
all of which was derived from taxes levied on the ryatts or 
farmers. 

The villages consist of a collection of mean and sorry hovels, 
and are built almost entirely of sun-dried bricks made of mud 
and straw. A framework of rough tree trunks supports a roof 
of mud about twelve inches thick, and this is made to slope 
very slightly in one direction to permit water draining away, 
without being steep enough for the earth to wash away with it. 
This system of roofing necessitates a continual labor of rolling, 
and a rough stone roller, which is absolutely indispensable, is 
found on every roof. After every shower the children of the 
family are set to work, and they wield the roller continuously 
to prevent the drying atmosphere from cracking the thick mud, 
and thereby letting the water into the dwelling. 


shops 


In most parts of the 
country, timber is very 
scarce and, consequently, 
too expensive to be used 
for fuel by any but the 
rich, The dung of horses, 
cows and goats is col- 
lected during the summer, 
and after being mixed 
with mud and water, it is 
molded by the village 
women into round flat 
cakes, dried in the sun, 
and stored as fuel for 
heating and cooking. 

The food of the peas- 
ants 1s very simple, and 
consists in the main of 
unleavened bread, curdled 
milk, and rough cheese 
made from dried curds. 
The bread is made of 
coarsely ground wheat, 
mixed with water and 
spread out into thin 
cakes. It is then baked on 
the hot clay wall of an 
oven containing a slow 
fire. 

Bread is not a purchas- 
able commodity in. the 
villages of Persia. You 
buy a hundred pounds of 
wheat and hand it over 
to the local baker. He in 
return supplies you day 
by day with a hundred 
pounds of bread, and the 
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The Kurds are so warlike that even their 
barbers are fighting men. By day they 
shave Moslem heads and by night, rifle 
in hand, they sweep the plains on their 
wiry horses, seeking whatever loot there 
is to be found. Kurds are especially bitter 
against Christians, and more than one 
massacre can be laid at their door. 
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) difference in weight gained by the addition of water in the 
making is his profit for the work done. 

| Most of the peasants own their own sheep and goats, and 
) use the milk of both animals in curd and cheese making. Meat 
|is a luxury only within the means of the affluent, and usually 
a sheep is only killed to celebrate some special ceremony such 
as a birth or a wedding. And considering a sheep or a goat is 
estimated to yield to the owner in produce over one and a half 
times its purchase 

_ price every year, 

Me is easy to 
| understand the 
' great value the 
Ep 


oor people place ~ 
on these animals. 

With few excep- 
tions the women 

in the country are 
- yeiled, but unlike 
_ the towns-women, 
who dress in 
black, they wear 
very bright color- 
ed clothes, con- 
sisting of baggy 
trousers, a blouse, 
and a large piece 
of cloth which 
serves as a wrap, 
and which is also 
‘held across the 
face) to) hide) it: 
from the prying 
eyes of man. 

_ The men wear 
loose trousers of 
blue homespun 
cotton, reaching 
halfway down 
from knee to an- 
kle, and a long 
pleated frock 

_ coat. A large felt 
hat, somewhat 
like a rimless and 
inverted goldfish 
bowl, and geevors 
or rough canvas 
shoes with soles 
made of com- 
pressed rag, com- 
plete their equip- 

, ment. 

In several years 
spent in Persia 
previous to this 
advent, I had 
gained a little 
‘knowledge of the 
Feudal system in 
force in the coun=- 
try. I also gath- 
éred the fact that 
His Excellency 
(who preferred 
gambling and the 
high life in Te- 
heran to the business of looking after his people and estates) was 
surrounded by a crowd of parasitic underlings, who were grow- 
ing rich by robbing him and also the poor farmers whom they 
ruled in his absence. 


I was under no illusion regarding the hard and stormy time 
ahead of me, and I knew I should be anything but popular with 
the headmen who had been waxing fat on corruption for some 
time in uninterrupted bliss. And yet I realized little of the 
difficulties I should have to contend with during the next two 
years, and the terrific amount of anxiety and hard, thankless 

-work’ that my duties would entail. ‘For I had to fight a foul 
system of corruption and intrigue, here in a spot far from the 


that the train usually has an armed guard with it. 


ALONG A PERSIAN CARAVAN TRAIL 


Up through northern Persia where the villages are a half day’s ride apart, one may see the silver 

trains jogging along the heavily wooded mountain sides. 

The horses of the guard are themselves armed 

against the evil spirits lurking in the mountain passes. This is achieved by hanging as many musical 
metals on the bridle as possible so that the spirits will not dare come near. 
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beaten track of civilization, surrounded by as bad a crowd of 
scoundrels as it is possible to meet. 

During my period of office I accomplished very little. To 
cleanse such a system is not the work of a few years but of 
generations, and if my humble efforts in this short time were 
productive of any good results at all I feel thankful that it was 
the betterment of the conditions of the men who tilled the 
soil. 

These men are 
a fine, hardwork- 
ing race which is 
the backbone of 
a decadent Persia, 
but they are taxed 
almost out of ex- 
istence by the 


Feudal Lords 
who rule their 
destinies. 


His Excellency, 
in comparison 
with others, was 
not a particularly 
hard or brutal 
master. About 
twenty-seven 
years old, he had 
been educated in 
E wt op e, -but 
nevertheless the 
culture he had ac- 
quired was noth- 
ing but a veneer 
covering an in- 
dolent, selfish na- 
ture. To attend to 
the duties of his 
estates bored him, 
and an occasional 
fortnight spent at 
Latgah, as a salve 
to his conscience, 
was the limit of 
his interest. With 
such a man to 
rule them, small 


wonder if the 
thieves waxed 
rae 


To this crowd 
of parasites my 
arrival was a very 
bitter blow, and 
apparently His 
Excellency had 
told them nothing 
regarding my tak- 
ing over the reins 
of office from 
him. 


At Latgah, our 
headquarters, His 
Bexac elke micy,s 
father had built a 
very beautiful 
palace which was 
surrounded by a 
huge fort built of mud bricks. The walls were over twenty-five 
feet high, and in parts wide enough to accommodate a horse and 
carriage while at intervals of forty yards were bastions with loop- 
holes for rifle fire. The whole fort was about three hundred yards 
wide and two hundred and fifty yards long, and within it were 
situated the palace, the stables, the grain stores, the armory, and 
the houses of all the permanent staff. It was entered by a huge 
gate over which armed sentries kept continual watch. 

Latgah was the centre of a group of five prosperous villages, 
all of which were within a radius of about ten miles of each 
other. Our furthest property was situated about seventy miles 
away in the mountains, a distance that took over two days to 
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There is constant danger from bandits so 


‘ CARPET WOOL WASHERS 


The famous Persian carpets are made by knotting woolen yarn on warp 
threads, the tufts thus formed being firmly held in place by the woof yarn. 
These carpets are thicker and softer than ordinary carpets, are of great 
durability and are famous for their beautiful designs. The wool is 
carefully washed in a running stream before it is used. 


cover on horseback. 

The chief products of our territory were wheat and barley, 
hay, cheese and butter. The system of working was this: The 
land for cultivation was divided into what is known as jufts, 
meaning pairs, which meant that it was the maximum amount of 
ground that one pair of oxen can plough in a season. Any 
ryatt possessing a pair of oxen is given a plot of land and the 
facilities for irrigating it. He is responsible for keepng the ir- 
rigation channels that lead to his land in an efficient state. 
What sort of land is al- 
lotted to him depends 
largely on his ability to 
bribe the Zorbat of the 
village, and if he is very 
poor his chances of a 
good allotment are very 
slim indeed. Atthe har- 
vest time all the grain is 
carried, as it is, out into 
a central threshing place, 
and each man’s produce 
is kept in a separate heap. 

It is then dealt with by 
the very crudest methods 
imaginable, methods, in 
fact, that have not changed 
since the time of Abra- 
ham. The threshing ma- 
chine is a crude appara- 
tus, consisting of an axle, 
about six feet long, on 
which are set what ap- 
pear to be a series of 
about six or eight rimless 
spoked wheels. Above 
the wheels is a little seat 
for a driver and a pair 
of oxen is harnessed to 
it. A small boy drives 
the apparatus round and 
round the heap, while a 
man spreads the stalks of 
grain in his path, 

The spokes dig into the 
straw and wheat, break- 
ing it up into small pieces. 
Then, on the first windy 
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PERSIAN WOOL SPINNING 


Persian methods of spinning may be primitive, but they are effective, as one may see from the finished product. The 
manufacture of carpets in Persia dates from yery early times, and they are used not merely as floor coverings, but as 
wall draperies, portieres and divans as well. 

gradually been evolved through the centuries, 


day, men come along with large wooden spades and throw this 
broken stuff into the air. The wind blows away the straw and the 
grain, being heavier, falls to the ground. The women of the village » 
then come and sift it in order to separate the earth and stones 
from the real produce. Under the eyes of the Zorbat it is piled into © 
a conical heap and impressed all over with a large wooden seal 
containing the arms of the landowner. This is to prevent leak- | 
age by theft until it is weighed and the tax collected. In villages 
on the plains where they depend on irrigation with which to 
cultivate, a levy of one third of the produce is paid to the owner, 
whereas in other places where they haye to depend on the rain- 
fall tribute of a quarter of the produce is taken. 

In spite of this sealing, a tremendous leakage of grain occurs 
always. On making a few investigations I found that a good — 
many duplicates of His Excellency’s seal existed in the village. 
At night the Zorbat, or some other headman who was in his 
favor, would send donkeys round, load them up with a few 
bags of grain, and reseal it with a spare seal. The guards 
were naturally in league with the headman and received their 
share of the spoil. 

I managed to cut out a good deal of this organized theft by 
getting a seal made with my monogram inscribed on it in Eng- 
lish characters, and this they, found extremely difficult to copy. 

In addition to the levy on his grain, many other taxes are im- 
posed on the peasant. On-every bit of produce, whether hay,. 
straw, vegetables or butter, he must pay his overlord a propor- 
tion varying from a third to a fifth part of his output. For 
owning a mud hut in the village he must pay a sum of money. 
For every horse, cow, sheep, donkey or ox he possesses, he 
must do: likewise. 

He must also give the use of his donkeys, without payment, 
to carry the grain of the landowner to the nearest market, and 
for fourteen days during the year he must labor without pay for 
his master or pay a substitute to do this work for him. 

The pay of the khoosnisheen or land laborer is very small, and 
being in Persia a man has to labor for his bread. 

Famine comes periodically and the price of bread soars high. 
Therefore a man’s pay consists, first, of two-thirds of a ton 
of grain yearly, which ensures him against starvation, and, sec- 
ond, a sum of money varying from twenty to forty dollars per 
annum, Ever man keeps his cow, goats or chickens, and grows 
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This has necessitated many different types of carpet, which have 


| 


t 


) other produce necessary 
| to maintain him. 


‘4ion His Excellency com- 


| the other nobles in the 
| general treatment of his 


\ 


| to pay blood money to the 
relatives of the deceased. 
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In spite of this extor- 


_pared well with many of 


‘subjects. Among many of 
hem the life of a peasant 
is worthless, and a mur- 

ler may go unpunished if 
“the murderer can afford 


I came across a case 
where in an adjoining 
_territory an old man of 
seventy years of age was 
flogged to death with 
_ chains by the orders of 
the landowner. This was 
forgotten, and no official 
action was taken against 
him on the payment of 
_ the sum of four hundred 
dollars, which is the value 
the Persian church and 
government place on the 
life of a ryatt. 

The laws of marriage 
in Persia, as in other 
Mussulman countries, are 
very plastic and create a 
pitiful state of life for the 
women. A man may have 
four wives, and keep as 
many concubines as he 
wishes. There are two 
kinds of marriages, the 
siger or temporary marriage, and the marriage proper. In the 
‘former a contract price is arranged beforehand by making a 
_ price, to be paid in the event of the marriage being dissolved. 
_ This can be done at any time by sending the woman away. 

The marriage proper is more technical, although it can be 
dissolved by saying go three times to the ‘wife in the presence 
of witnesses. A man may remarry a divorced wife a second 
time, but should he divorce her twice and wish to marry her for 


to cover the bare ground or boards. 


THE GUARDIAN OF THE LOOM 


Every carpet manufactory has a man whose sole duty it is to dole out the 
precious yarns and to guard the secrets of the rugs. Vigilant and 
sharp-eyed, he commands the workers. The secret of dyes, color combi- 
nations and patterns is most jealously watched by each house, being 
handed down from father to son as the most priceless heritage. 


Near East Relief 


WEAVING A PERSIAN RUG 


Though the rule is that the rug in the making must be kept away from the drying air, 
considered desirable as the many colorful patterns form. 
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sunlight is 
Rugs were first used in the East where the custom of 
sitting cross-legged on the floor and of praying in a low crouching position necessitated the use of some soft material 


nevertheless, 


4 0 Carpets came into Europe fairly late, the Crusaders bringing them home along 
with other luxuries that were regarded somewhat suspiciously by the rugged Europeans of the period. 


a third time she is obliged under Moslem law to go to and 
belong to another man, before she can ies become the wife 
of her former husband. 


The only redeeming feature of this ebarenuble marriage law 
is the fact that it knows nothing of illegitimacy, and no stigma 
of birth attaches to the child of anyone however begotten. Thus 
the eldest son of a man whether by wife, siger-wife, or con- 
cubine, inherits the name, and shares the property of his father. 

His Excellency had been married to a siger-wife at the age 
of twenty. She was the daughter of a small landowner in the 
neighborhood, and had resided since her marriage at Latgah. 
She had three children, a boy and two little girls, and was very 
much in love with her husband. My wife told me that she 
regarded him as a little demi-god. His Excellency, however, had 
ambitions, and seeing the advantages of a good marriage, he be- 
came engaged to the daughter of the Prime Minister. Without 
any warning the servants at Latgah received orders from His 
Excellency to pay a sum of three hundred dollars to the mother 
of his children and send her away forthwith. The children were 
to remain absolutely with the father, this also being in accord- 
ance with Moslem law. ; 

This cruelty nearly killed the poor little woman, and my wife 
had a heartbreaking time with her. Veiled and in a state of ex- 
treme hysteria she came to my house, and on her knees begged 
me to intercede with His Excellency, and at least persuade him 
to let her keep the youngest of the two little girls, who was 
still being nursed. It was extremely foolish of me to attempt 
to interfere with personal and family matters in a Moslem coun- 
try, but my feelings got the better of me, and I did endeavor to 
persuade him to do this. The only result I obtained was a polite 
but definite refusal. J must confess, however, that many times 
after I made myself a party to smuggling her into Latgah, where 
she would, by means of bribing the house servants, occasionally 
play with and cry over her babies. 

An amusing incident occurred during our early stay here. 
Shooja Sultan, the Naib at headqquarters, asked me to give him 
a lift in my car to Hamadan, the nearest town. My wife was 
with me, and the novelty of associating with an unveiled Euro- 
pean woman broke down his reserve and he became inquisitive. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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(Courtesy South African Railways and Harbors) 


THE PUBLIC SQUARE IN, JOHANNESBURG 


Johannesburg is the chief city and mining center of the Transvaal. 


Founded in 1886 by the Uitlanders at about fifty-five hundred feet above sea 


level, the city grew rapidly because of its position among the Witwatersrand gold fields and today its population is more than one hundred and 
twenty thousand. ‘The climate is healthy, although the winter dust-storms are trying to those who are unused to them. Today Johannesburg is not 
only the center of the gold mining area, but is also the clearing house of a rich agricultural district: 


A LATTER. DAY VOYAGE AROUND GOOD HOPE 


The Largest Caves in the World—At Kimberley’s Famous Diamond Mines 
—The Magic Stick—Gold Mining Forty-five Hundred Feet Underground 


By MARJORIE GARLAND 


CCORDING to reports, Capetown had been suffering from 
At a heat-wave two days before our arrival, but when we 
landed, the last of January, it was delightfully cool, 
summer clothes being necessary, but wraps also being required 
at times. The gardens are beautiful, semi-tropical, and not 
unlike our southern states—in fact, the sight of the type of 
native to which-we are accustomed in the south, and the use of 
American cars 
everywhere along 
with the use of 
English ever y- 
where as the 
spoken language, 
made us feel very 
much at home. 
Adderley Street 
is the Main Street 
of Capetown, and 
at eleven in the 
morning, business 
men and society 
in general as- 
semble at some 
tea-room for the 
inevitable cup of 
tea. Although 
soda and ices and 
delicious cakes 
could be had, 
most of the peo- 
ple ordered hot 
tea, and _ before 
we had left South 


of gossip and information, the barber, informed me _ that 
“Joburg” (the nickname for Johannesburg, and about as popular 
with them as “Frisco” is with the San Francisco people) is 
much gayer than Capetown; in his opinion the latter place is 
overburdened with churches. The South African Museum in 
the public gardens is a very good one, and the statues of the now 
nearly extinct Bushmen are most interesting and well worth a 
trip to see. 

The fruit in the 
Cape Colony was 
delicious, es pe- 
cially the peaches, _ 
pears, grapes and 
melon, and one of 
our first  sight- 
seeing trips was 
to Groot Draken- 
stein, where we 
were delightfully 
entertained by 
two or three of 
the managers and 
fruit - growers. 
The majority of 
the farmhouses 
are of Dutch ar- 
chitecture, many 
of them over a 
hundred years 
old, but now usu- 
ally in British 
possession. The 
estates are large 


Africa we, too, : and the distances 
had fallen into THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE great, but the 
the habit of Two Portuguese, Bartholomew Diaz, in 1486, and Vasco da Gama, in 1498, were the first explorers to ittle groups of 


drinking it in the 
forenoon. The in- 
ternational source 


round the stormy Cape of Good Hope. The first definite step taken by any nation towards acquiring this 
area was taken by the Dutch East India Company in 1652, when it established a fort at Table Bay. 
From Holland the territory passed to France, from France to England and then back to Holland again, 
until it was finally settled as a British Dominion under the title of the Union of South Africa in 1910. 


white people 
seemed to enjoy 
week-end mee t- 


fe 
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ings for sports and socia- 
ility, and here, as else- 
where in Africa, we 
found the _ inevitable 
‘tennis-court, which seems 
to be a God-sent necessity 
to the British Colonizer! 
On these farms plums, 
peaches, pears, melons of _ 
all kinds and a few grape- 
fruit are raised, but 
grapes prevail, both for 
‘wine and exporting, and 
nowhere have I seen more 
careful packing. 

The Cape Drive, of 
which Capetown has 
| every reason to be proud, 

we made in a splendid 
car, over a perfect road, 
winding along the coast 
for fifty-five miles to Cape 
Point and the Cape of 
Good Hope, where we 
lunched at a small road- 
house. The scenery was 
beautiful the entire way 
and we compared the 
drive most favorably with 
world-famous motor trips 
‘such as the French Ri- 
viera, the Corniche drive 
from Naples, the Tijuca 
trip at Rio de Janeiro, the 
ride: to Baguio in the 
Philippines and the drive 
to Nuwara Eliya in Cey- 
lon. <A scrubby growth 
is seen everywhere with 
many varieties of cactus 
and wild flowers. An as-— 
sociation exists for the 
protection of wild flowers 
and certain kinds may not 
be picked. From Cape 
Point, where the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans meet, 
we returned to Capetown 
by way of Muisenberg, a 
summer resort where 
there is splendid bathing. 
The sand is very white, at 
a distance very much re- 
Sembling snow. “I he —=—— 
beaches were thronged 
and the town was quite 
gay, reminding us of our. 
American resorts. 

_ Although Cecil Rhodes 
died at Muisenberg and is buried in the Matopos in Rhodesia, a 
dignified and impressive memorial has been erected to him in a 
beautiful spot overlooking Capetown and the harbor. In South 
Africa his name stands on a plane with that of Napoleon in 
France. Groote Schuur, where Mr. Rhodes lived, is now the 
Residency, the home of General Hertzog. There are beautiful 
gardens surrounding the house, and through the estate in which 
it stands wander.many wild animals native to the country. 

According to reports received from various sources, there are 
only one anda half million white people in the country, but their 
ability in governing the natives is remarkable and in most places 
an air of contentment prevails among the colored races. 
the very blackest natives, Kaffirs and others, are called negroes, 
the others, of many shades, tribes and breeds, are usually desig- 
nated “colored.” 

Everywhere in South Africa, especially in the Cape, the roads 
are excellent, and all the way to and beyond Knysna we enjoyed 
magnificent views of the ocean, mountains and valleys. Knysna 
is a pretty little village situated a few miles from “The Knysna 
Heads,” two high cliffs guarding the entrance to the ocean. The 


Only 
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GHB VICTORIA, BALES 


The Victoria Falls have been termed the eighth wonder of the world. They are about forty miles from Kimberley. 
The falls are a full mile and a quarter wide and have a drop of four hundred feet. Because of their great size and 
their tropical background they are especially impressive and beautiful. 

chasm or gorge into which the water falls with a roar that can be heard for miles, 


The drop is not to another plain but to a 


town was founded by “George Rex,” said to be of British 
Royalty, although his descendants are numerous and of more 
than one nationality and color. Because of the mixture of colors 
here it has been very difficult to adhere to the eight o’clock 
curfew for natives which is the custom throughout warm South 
African cities, the curfew obliging all natives to be within the 
native quarters at that time. 

We made Knysna our headquarters for three nights, which 
permitted us to motor to Koeurbooms River and Groote River, 
over a pass of exceeding beauty, the longest we had yet seen. 
We enjoyed a launch ride on Kuerbooms River at “the Wilder- 
ness,” although I for one was more interested in the antics of 
a troop of wild monkeys playing in the road near the ferry 
landing. ; 

We motored back to George and thence by train over the 
beautiful Outeniqua mountains to Outshoorn, a clean, attractive 
city with many Dutch residents. Here we saw our first large 
ostrich farms, of which there are many in this section of the 
country. The birds are very stupid; they live for about ten 
years, and when nine months old may be plucked for “Chick 


Durban abuts on the Indian Ocean. 


locked bay. Like most other South 


The port of Durban practically 


feathers.” We saw large fields of lucerne, on which the ostriches 
feed and learned that it is what we call alfalfa. The black 
ostrich feathers are clipped and cause little or no bleeding, but 
the white ones are always pulled, a painless operation, and the 
finest ones, twelve inches wide and perfect in quality, we pur- 
chased for a little over a dollar and bought six grey ones for 
forty-five cents in all. 

At Outshoorn are the Cango Caves, the largest in the world, 
and said to be many million years old as only one-sixth of an 
inch of a stalactite or a stalagmite is formed in thirty-five years. 
Knickers shouldbe worn in the caves, but our ill-advised group 
were garbed in everything from pyjamas to petticoats, and when 
the party emerged into the daylight covered with mud and 
water we were glad our clothes had not been our best ones. The 


refining and as over two 


monds here in 1867 was accidental. 


THE BEACH AT DURBAN 


It is the principal winter watering- place of South Africa and its busiest port.,, 
famous, for everything possible has been done to make it attractive to the visitor. 


is enormous. On the right are trucks carrying the famous blue ground at the Kimberley diamond mines. 


(Courtesy South African Railways and Harbors) 


Durban beach is especially 


There is good fishing here and much motor boating in the land- 


African cities the population of Durban is less than half European, the rest being Indians, natives and Asiatics. 
controls the export traffic of Natal, 


caves are thought to have been an underground lake or river ; 
fourteen miles have been discovered and as yet no exit has been 
found. There is to be electricity in the near future, but we 
carried candles, while the guide used magnesium wire for occa- 
sional glimpses of the most beautiful rooms. The air was good 
and cool in spots, but the walking was difficult, as it was slippery 
and wet with water dripping on all sides. We went one mile 
and a quarter, taking us two hours, and could have gone a quarter 
of a mile farther by crawling flat on our faces, but we turned 
back feeling well repaid for our trip by the sight of the beautiful 
chambers of vari-colored stalactites and stalagmites, in extraor- 
dinarily natural shapes and figures, representing people, furniture 
and jewels, 
(Continued on page 48) 
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| ROTATING WITH THE HUB gts 
[OF THE UNIVERSE i 


| New England’s Lonely Skyscraper—The Cowpaths of Boston—Why 
Boston Is Called the Hub—The Grasshopper of Liberty 


By ALICE LAWTON 


r ETHER or not you have ever visited our ancient city of 
Boston, founded by the Puritan forefathers almost three cen- 


ih turies ago, you are without doubt familiar with the tale of the 

| Bostonian who, upon reaching Heaven and being shown about by the 

| hospitable St. Peter, remarked politely but, it must be admitted, a trifle 
condescendingly, at the conclusion of the tour, that it was all very nice 
indeed, but—it was not Boston! 

__- Progressive thinkers of today may discard the notion of Heaven as a 
‘geographical locality to be described and bounded in terms of earth, but 
there still remains an element of universal truth attached to the anecdote. 
For Boston is absolutely unique. 

Not even its prototype, the still more ancient Boston of England, 
whence came many of our earliest citizens, that St. Botolph’s town doz- 
ing in the shadow of its towering “Stump”, bears the slightest re- 
semblance to this beautiful heart of New England, this “Hub of the 
Universe” as it has been called. Our Boston, with Common and Public 
Gardens in her midst, is a very beautiful city. 

' There are, to be sure, sections of London in which the native Bos- 
_tonian feels himself quite at home, finding his way about as unerringly 
‘as in his own winding streets: bits that remind him of Boston’s Louis- 
berg Square and other old-time quarters. For Boston, quite naturally, 
is more closely allied to England than is any other American city. 

With all its twentieth century up-to-dateness, including lofty, though 
not sky-scraping hotels and apartment houses, which are all too rapidly 

_ replacing many of her fine old mansions, Boston, the oldest city of this 

country, retains much of her old-time, old-world charm along with many 

a house built in the days when Bullfinch and his admirers presided over 

the architecture of the growing town. They are very lovely, those old 

houses of mellowed red bricks with rounded fronts, long, many-paned 
windows, some with violet or lavender glass scattered here and there, 
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It was at the Park Street Church that William Lloyd Garrison 
uttered his first philippic against slavery, and that Charles Sum- 
ner made his famous speech on the war systems of the nations. 
The church has a fine tower after Sir Christopher Wren. The 
corner here is known as Brimstone Corner because the earlier 

pastors of the church preached a vivid gospel of damnation. 


Your hotel, perhaps, is in the somewhat newer Back- 
Bay section with its own convenient railway station, 
smart hotels and shops, beautiful churches and public 
buildings centering about Copley Square. No matter 


with dormer win- 
dows and gently 
flowing flights of 
steps to the side- 
walk bounded on 
either side by 


iron balustrades | 


with graceful 
newel posts. 
Many have tiny 
lawns in front 


which in early 
spring are gay 
with crocuses, 


daffodils and hy-. 
-acinths, while in 


winter little for- 
mal evergreens 
grace the door- 


way with its. 


lovely fan and 
sidelights, its 
carvings and 
brass knocker. 


Even the most 
casual visitor 
cannot fail to 
breathe in the 
history that is in 
the air, the ro- 
mance, courage, 
adventure, the in- 
dependent think- 
ing of an earlier 
day. ~ Wherever 
one walks his 
footsteps fall on 
storied ground. 


Courtesy, Boston Athenaeum 


THE OLD FEATHER STORE 
The Old Feather Store, known also as the Cocked Hat, was a famous landmark situated by the side of 
Faneuil Hall. The tall building on the right is Masonic Hall. This picture, which has seldom been 
reproduced, is taken from a sketch made by a French drawing master who was engaged by one of 
the old Boston families about 1849. Boston has been more than usually careful to preserve her relics 
of the past, but, even so, many of them have disappeared with the march of time. 


how short your 
stay must be do 
not fail to take 
time to enjoy the 


beauties of the 
Public Library, 
the oldest free 
library tobe 
maintained by 
taxation in any 
city of the world. 

Within the 
Renaissance f a- 


Gade: piastt me 
Macmonnies 
statueoh Sir 
Henry Vane, roy- 
alist governor of 
Massachus- 
ettse amid it hve 
beautiful bronze 
doors of Daniel 
Chester French, 
you make your 
way up the great 
marble stairway 
to the landing 
where you step 
out upon a bal- 
cony to look 
down upon the 
grassy courtyard. 
In summer the 
fountain plays 
and chairs and 
tables of books 
for the casual 
reader line the 


“BOSTON HARBOR IN 1829 


Boston proper occupies a peninsula between the Charles River and the arm of the bay that is known as Boston Har- 

bor. Here was the scene of the famous Boston Tea Party which took place at Griffin’s Wharf, marked today only 

by a tablet telling its story. The old T-Wharf is still there, however, surrounded by coastwise steamers and fishing 

boats, for Boston is the great fish market of the East. Many a famous clipper set out from Boston Harbor in the 
last century. 
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being almost constantly 
held, past Symphony 
Hall, the home of Bos- 
ton’s famous orchestra, 
to the Opera, the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Sim- 
mons College, Harvard 
Medical College and hos- 
pitals. ‘ 

Much of Boston’s old- 
time life prevails in the 
houses with 
their little lawns, mag- 
nolia trees, windows full 
of flowers and occasional 
gardens on the quiet, 
tree-shaded streets of the 
Back Bay — particularly 
on Commonwealth Avy- 
enue, Marlborough street 
and Beacon. Newbury 
Street, next to Boylston, 
which is the chief busi- 
ness artery of the region, 
is slowly but surely being 
pre-empted by trade over- 
flowing from its neighbor, 
known in this vicinity as 
the “Fifth Avenue of 
Boston,” and by lodging- 
houses. 

All through the fall, 
winter and early spring 
down the tree-arched 
promenade which divides 


cloistered quadrangle, so that even research becomes.a pleasure. 
The Library is unusually rich in art treasures, so on you go 
to delight your eyes with the loveliness of Puvis de Chavannes’ 
murals, the Abbey paintings of Sir Galahad’s Quest of the Holy 
Grail, and the Sargent Hall with the famous prophets and other 
masterpieces depicting the development of religion. 


Near by are the main 
building of Boston Uni- 
versity and certain of its 
colleges, the Natural His- 
tory Museum, the New 
Old South and the First 
Baptist Church” with its 
beautiful Florentine 


tower, the four angels 
blowing their long, golden 


trumpets at the corners, 
suggesting the nickname 
given by the irreverent, 
the “church of the sacred 
bean-blowers,” a_ refer- 
ence, in case you are un- 
familiar with the custom, 
to Boston’s time-honored 
Saturday night supper of 
baked beans, 

Trinity Church, across 
the Square from the li- 
brary, where Phillips 
Brooks preached so many 
years, is called one of the 
richest examples of ec- 
clesiastical architecture in 
the city. Huntington 
Avenue leads past it out 
beyond the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, the 
“Mother Church” with 
its park in front and its 
own publishing house at 
one side, to Horticultural 
Hall, where flower, fruit 
and vegetable shows are 


Commonwealth Avenue 
into two broad thoroughfares, and down Marlborough and Bea- 
con streets as well, nursemaids and French governesses pilot 
their youthful charges and across Arlington street into the Pub- 
lic Gardens, where they form gay and colorful colonies. At tea 
time in the afternoon—Boston recognizes the tea hour in homes, 
clubs and restaurants—you see smart cars drawing up before 
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Courtesy, Boston Athenaeum 


SCOLLAY SQUARE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Today the Scollay Square subway station stands on this corner, past which the troops are so proudly marching. The 

picture was taken from a lithograph on an old sheet of music. To the earliest colonists Boston was known as Tri- 

mountain or Tremont because of the three hills on which it is situated. It was not until the Salem Colonists migrated 
to the peninsula in 1630 that the settlement was called by them Boston in honor of their native English city. 
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Wide World Photos 


LOOKING OVER BOSTON PAST THE CHARLES RIVER 


Boston is connected-with Cambridge by several bridges across the Charles. 


The old town is cramped and irregular—tradition claims that the streets 


grew up from the wandering cow paths—but the new parts, especially the Back Bay section, formed by filling in the tide-water flats on the Charles, are 


laid out on a very spacious scale. 


The filling in of these tidal flats has more than doubled the original area of the peninsula and this, along with the 


fact that the famous three hills have been partly leveled, has greatly altered the face of the old city. 


the fine old houses. Boston still finds time for calls in the midst 
of her many interests. But almost as soon as the tulips have 
made their radiant debut the youngsters disappear to seaside and 
country, the signs of calling vanish and Back Bay houses in 
general are boarded up for the summer. 

Those who remain in town, however, have many a haven of 
refuge from the summer’s heat—though right here one should 
stop to pay tribute to Boston’s climate, which is delightful, despite 
its slanderers. The city’s famous east-wind is a godsend in sum- 
_ mer, tempering the heat, while in winter comes clear, crisp, cold 
sunshine, drying the air ‘of dampness and of fog. 

Along the Boston side of the Charles River Basin with its 
refreshing breezes and glorious sunsets is the broad Esplanade 
with grassy lawns and shrubbery on the inland side. The-view 
across to the Cambridge side with the fine new group of build- 
ings of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, down along 
the Harvard Memorial Drive, past the turreted bridge known 
by the disrespectful as the “pepper pots,” past Bunker Hill monu- 
_ ment to the massed chimney-pots and dormered roofs of Beacon 
Hill, crowned by the gilded dome of the State House which 
Paul Revere first covered with plates of copper, and around to 
the Custom House tower—New England’s one and only sky- 
scraper—is worth seeing at all hours. It is the loveliest, perhaps, 
at sunset, especially if you wait through the soft twilight for 
golden balls of light to festoon the bridges and reflect themselves 
in the dark waters below upon which the moon traces glittering 
patterns of her own. 


Little pleasure boats, if you will but cross an outstretched 
palm with a bit of silver, will take you for a cooling cruise in 
summer. In winter you stand on the Esplanade and watch 
stormy waves dash themselves high over the protecting balus- 
trade to be imprisoned there as icicles until a benignant sun shall 
permit them to return to their native element. 

Boston, let us repeat, is a beautiful city. Follow the young- 
sters into the Public Garden with its riot of blossoms and tall, 
graceful elms, willow, maidenhair ferns, copper beeches, fragrant 
crabapple trees or magnolias in bloom, and many others shading 
the smooth green lawns. Over there you may see a class of little 
girls sketching. Here, other small folk are boldly adventuring 
forth over the waters of the lake in the famous swan-boats 
while families of white swans and black swim sedately after, 
hoping to share in picnic luncheons. 

Crossing the tiny, derisively named Bridge of Size, you make 
your way on the Common where, as your early history taught 
you, your forefathers pastured their cows and trained for sol- 
diery. On warm days the Frog Pond is a centre of gayety 
with youngsters swarming up from the congested section “be- 
hind The Hill,” and frolicking in its waters. Not far away is 
the site of the one-time Smokers’ Circle, where users of tobacco 
were permitted to enjoy it when smoking was prohibited on the. 
streets and elsewhere on the Common. 

All around you squirrels and pigeons are busily seeking food 
tribute from passers-by or hiding it for future reference. Fear- 
less and friendly they alight upon your head, shoulder or hand 
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and accept your favors. Overhead there are voices in the air, 
their unseen source being a ring of loud-speakers in the band- 
stand, relating news of politics, ball games and other events of 
common interest. Jeanne d’Arc today would excite no curiosity 
by her experience with disembodied voices. 

Boylston street, following down along past the Public Garden 
and Common, Tremont street at right angles to it, also border- 
ing the Common, with Washington street, a block further over 
and parallel, together with the numerous cross streets, form the 
chief retail section of the city. Many of their shops date 
well back into history, yet, despite their age, they are handsome 
and up-to-date, tempering their modernity to the dignity of their 

ears. 
: Opposite one angle of the Common, Tremont and Park streets 
meet at Brimstone Corner, so called because earlier pastors of 
the fine old brick church on this site with its tall, graceful 
steeple, reminiscent of the work of Sir Christopher Wren, were 
so fiery in their preach- 
ing of the doctrine of 
the Trinity when Uni- 
tarianism made its way 
into the churches of 
the: Puritans. Here, 
William Lloyd Garri- 
son, a youth of twenty- 
four, uttered his first 
philippic against slav- 
ery and Charles Sumner 
made his stirring speech 
on the war systems of 
nations. Here, too, at 
a children’s festival 
“America”. was first 
sung in public. Today, 
the basement at one side 
under the columned por- 
tico is given over to an 
antique shop and _ tea- 
room—where “ladies 
are requested not to 
smoke” by the landlord, 
the church upstairs—on 
the other, to a florist’s 
establishment with, fre- 
quently, a nursery of 


baby crocodiles in a 
miniature pool in the 
window. 


Adjoining this edifice 
is the Old Granary 
Burying Grounds where 
are graves and tombs of 
signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 
early governors of the 
Commonwealth, victims 
of the Boston Massacre, 
the Franklin family, 
Piatt laRienwcem ewaketer 
Faneuil and other pa- 
triots. Some claim that 
Mother Goose of nurs- 
Tonys, elamewmenesusmencke 
among them. 

From the gateway 
you look up at the vine- 
wreathed rear of the 
Boston Athenaeum, cen- 
ter of literary and artis- 
tic life in the days of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and the scholars of his 
time. Its large collec- 
tion of rare books 
makes its privileges, dif- 
ficult to obtain, much 
sought for nowadays. 

Across the way from 
the Park street corner of 


It was from the tower of Christ Church, 
better known as Old North, that the lan- 
terns were hung which indicated to Paul 
Revere what message he should carry on 
his wild midnight ride a century and a half 


ago. Not far from the Church is Paul 

Revere’s house where the versatile patriot 

worked as silversmith, engraver, caster of 
cannon balls and dentist. 
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the Common, Winter street, narrow and crowded, leads to Wash- 
ington street, one short block away. Its extension on the other 
side of Washington street, leading to the South Station, one of 
Boston’s two great railroad terminals, curiously enough, is known 
as Summer street. This junction is one of the city’s most con- 
gested shopping districts, the very heart of retail trade. 

Down Tremont street, past Tremont Temple, where Charles 


? 
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Dickens gave his readings and the site of the old Parker House, © 


where he was domiciled during his visits to America, is King’s 
Chapel, once the first Episcopal Church in New England, later 
the first Unitarian Church in America. ‘It was built by the roy- 
alist governors on ground confiscated by them, the Puritans re- 
fusing to sell land for such a purpose. In the yard beside it 
are buried Governor Winthrop, Mary Chilton, said to have been 
the first woman to land on Plymouth Rock, and others whose 
names are handed down in history. 

A visit to Boston cannot fail to be in the nature of a historical 
pilgrimage. And_ ro- 
mance is rampant as 
your attention is called 
to the site of the Colo- 
nial prison from the 
barred windows of the 
three-foot walls of 
which the piratical Cap- 
tain Kidd once looked 
forth along with Quak- 
ers and persons con- 
demned as witches. 

But where, you ask, is 
that Hub from which 
Boston takes its title? 
Studying your map you 
will readily see the re- 
semblance which the 
lower section of the city 
bears to a wheel with 
streets as spokes, some 
long, some short, most 
of them narrow, radi- 
ating, however, not 
from one hub alone but 
apparently from two or 
three. Tremont street 
ends suddenly in Scol- 
lay Square, one of these 
centers) of the Hub. 
Cornhill, one of the 
winding streets radiat- 
ing. from this center, { 
formerly called Cheap- 
side after its London 
prototype, was once the 
region of publishers. 
Today it is a haunt of 
second-hand book. sell- 
ers. 

But we pass by to 
Hanover street leading 
down into the congested 
North End, where Bos- 
ton’s Italian citizens 
congregate, and follow 
it to where Salem street 
branches off. Once 
Green Lane, a thorough- 
fare lined with beautiful 
mansions and gardens 
where it was the ambi- 
tion of every citizen to 
live, Salem street is now 
a narrow way. bordered 
by dark little vegetable 
and second-hand clothes 
shops and once the 
domicile, so someone 
will be sure to tell you, 
of that Solomon Levi of 
one-time college - song 


Courtesy, Boston Chamber of Commerce 


Old South Meeting House, no longer a 
church but a museum, was once desecrated 
by British troops who stabled their horses 
in it during the hectic days of the Revolu- 
tion. The Church was built in 1729 on the 
site of an earlier church of wood which lay 
near Governor Winthrop’s house. Benja- 
min Franklin was baptized in the original 
church. 
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fame though today he has been forgotten. 
Towards the end lies Christ Church, more fa- 
miliarly known as the Old North Church from 
the tower of which were hung the lanterns _indi- 
cating to Paul Revere the message he should carry 
on that wild midnight ride of his, a century and 
a half ago. 

Within the church there is much of interest to 
be seen, especially the Vinegar Bible and the 
Georgian communion silver—still in use. Not far 
away is the low wooden house where that versa- 
tile patriot, Paul Revere, silversmith, engraver, 
caster of cannon balls and dentist, once lived. 
Hordes of small: children will surround you, 
chanting the tale of the famous ride in monoto- 
‘nous singsong and begging for nickels all in the 
same breath. 

’ From the North Station to the South extend 

‘the principal, wharves, fringing Atlantic Avenue. 
Griffin’s wharf, however, scene of the Boston Tea 
Party of 1773, is no more, but a tablet telling its 
story is affixed to the building on its site. About 
halfway down the line is the old T-wharf, sur- 
rounded by coastwise steamers and fishing boats 
—for Boston is the great fish market of the East 
—and now becoming popularized by artists who 
have turned certain of its long low lofts into 
‘studios and tea rooms. 

State Street leads up from T-wharf, past 
wholesale provision houses into the financial dis- 
trict. At the Custom House we stop to ascend the 
tower in order to get a more Eas ue 
of the city, and, with map and guide book, watc 
the oe of the eeuries mld Looking THE SITE OF THE BOSTON MASSACRE 


: : # Not long ago when workmen were ripping up the roadbed in State Street, known as 
inland, aay: from the island dotted sets ee the Wall Street of New England, they exposed the lost circular slab, almost in the middle 
busy shipping, the fine new airport, ocean-steam of the street, which marks the site of the Boston Massacre. The massacre took place in 
ship docks and navy yard, all overtopped by March of 1770, three years before the famous Tea Party, and was the result of an 
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Bunker Hill monument, the sunshine strikes encounter between a British sentry and a crowd of citizens. 

upon the lion and unicorn still rampant on that = 

gem of Colonial architecture, the Old State House, with its win- governors looked down upon the market place where were also 
dow of twisted crown glass, from the balcony of which royal the stocks, pillory, whipping post and pyres upon which unortho- 


dox literature was burned. A tablet in 
the sidewalk of that open space below 
marks also the scene of the Boston Mas- 
sacre. 


Within the building are rare relics of 
those early days; without, on upper State 
street and adjacent thoroughfares, are fine 
new banking and other buildings, the new 
home of the State Street Trust Company, 
among the most recent, reproducing the at- 
mosphere of the best of Colonial days. Not 
far away are the handsome new homes of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the First National 
Bank. 


Near by also is» America’s famous 
Cradle of Liberty, Faneuil Hall, its cu- 
pola still topped by the copper grasshopper 
fashioned by Deacon Shem Drowne of 
Revolutionary days. Within are portraits 
of heroes of the struggle painted by that 
famous pair, John Singleton Copley and 
Gilbert Stuart. And that one-time Town 
Hall which they grace is still used for 
public meetings. Below it is the market 
for which Peter Faneuil gave the building 
to the city. Above are the quarters of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, founded by Captain Robert 
Keane—who bequeathed to Boston money 
for the first public waterworks-in the new 
country, also the first public library and 

Wide World Photos first Town House. This organization still 
READING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AT BOSTON STATE HOUSE _ parades annually in the colorful uniforms 


On Fourth of July last the Declaration of Independence was read from the balcony of Boston’s his- of pre-Revolutionary times, winding up 
toric State House, while a naval detachment was paraded below. It was near here that the with its drumhead election on the old 
Boston Massacre occurred. The State House. was built in 1748 and has been restored as far as training ground of the Common, 


ossible to its original appearance even to the figures of the British lion and unicorn on the roof. ; 
i g The building is now a museum. (Continued on page 52) 
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How President Wilson Sent Greek Troops Into Asia Minor— 
The Betrayal by the Allies—The Famous Credits of 1918 
—Greece’s Income Cut by Our Immigration Act 


By ADAMANTIOS TH. POLYZOIDES 


American outbursts seem to be the order of the day in 

Europe, it is refreshing to note that there is no such tend- 
ency apparent in Greek 
public opinion, when- 
ever this country 
comes into play. 
Greeks, as a rule, are 
not very efficient in 
what we may call the 
hate-complex. 

One may say, in- 
deed, that America has 
done nothing to de- 
serve harsh treatment 
from Greece, and that, 
to the contrary, our 
country, . both as a 
Government and as a 
people, has always 
been very friendly and 
helpful to Hellenism, 
and, in a more gen- 
eral way, to the whole 
of Europe. This is 
true, of course, but it 
has not prevented 
other European na- 
tions, for whom 


ey times like these, when anti-American sentiment and anti- 


SHEEP HERDING IN THRACE 
It was chiefly from Thrace that the horde of resident Turks was taken in the exchange 
between Turkish and Greek nationals in the treaty of 1923. To this section too came the 
mass of refugee Greeks from Asia Minor after the debacle of 1922. A sparsely inhabited 
country thus gained heavily in population, but the people who came to it were, for the 
inost part, utterly destitute of this world’s goods and were often broken in health. 
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This is the fifth article, the fourth, “What the Chinese Think of 
America,” having been published in the September issue of TRAVEL, in a 
series that has been designed to present as vividly and ‘as accurately as 
possible the points of view held on America by the chief nations of the 
world. It is a matter of common knowledge that the United States today 
holds the key position in world affairs. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that this country know just what the nationals of other world 


powers really think of her. The editors of TRavet have invited various 


experts to prepare this material on the chief nations of both the Orient 


and the Occident. The editors, however, disclaim all responsibility for 
the opinions or views expressed in these essays. The series is presented 
simply as expert testimony. In each instance the author of the article 
has been selected: because he was in a position to speak with authority 
on the country of which he has written. Articles have already appeared 
on France, Germany, Japan and China. Among the nations that are still 
to be dealt with are Holland, Italy, Sweden and the Irish Free State. 


Adamantios Th. Polyzoides is an Athenian of Thracian origin who came 
to this country in 1908 and has remained here ever since. Mr. Polygoides 
has studied law in the National University of Athens, but in 1902 he 
adopted journalism as his career. He has been on the editorial staff 
of some of the most influential papers in Athens, such as the ATHINAE 
and Parris, and has likewise been a correspondent for several French 
and Italian papers. Subsequently he became attached to the staff of 
the Italian journal, GiorNALE D'ITALIA, and held that position up to the 
time when he came to the United States to investigate conditions of 
Greek immigration in 1908. Remaining in this country he eventually 
became the editor of the national Greek daily, ATLANTIS,, the fore- 
most paper published in Greek in the United States. 
Mr, Polyzoides still. holds. 


America has done considerably more than she has for Greece, 
from making rather ugly attacks on our citizens, in this year of 
grace, 1926. 


The trouble with our European friends is not that we have: 


actually done anything to deserve their displeasure, but simply 
that we have stopped doing those things that helped them for a 
considerable period of the last decade. American military and 
financial assistance to Europe was. very good while it lasted; 
the trouble is that it could not last forever, and this Europe 
cannot forgive. 

In the particular case of Greece, America had done much to 
help that country, before, during and after the war. To 
begin with, it was an American President who advised the 
Entente Powers to send Greece to Asia Minor in May, 1919, 
nearly seven months after an armistice was declared on all fronts. 
Mr. Wilson did that in order to keep Italy out of Smyrna at a 
time when the delegates of Rome at the Peace Conference in 
Paris had refused to accept the American point of view, of giv- 
ing Fiume to Jugoslavia, and even went so far as to quit the 
conference and return to Italy. 

Greece went to Smyrna in 1919 firmly convinced that the 
allied and associated powers of the war really meant what they 
said when they spoke of the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, 
the creation of a Greater Greece, an Independent Armenia, and 
even a Khurdish Republic, in addition to the Arab, and Zionist 
States to be carved out of a dismembered Turkey. What actu- 
ally happened was that the famous Fourteen Points of Woodrow 

Wilson were rejected 
7 by the victorious En- 
- tente, following which 
a peace treaty was 
patched together such 
as the United States 
Senate refused to rat- 
ify, thus putting an 
end to American politi- 
cal, military and finan- 
cial participation in 
European affairs. To 
make matters worse 
for Greece, Great 
Britain, France and 
Italy soon began to 
wrangle about their 
share of the Turkish 
spoils, and finally 
there was a. mad com- 
= petition between these 
Near East Relief three “allies! formumames 
ning back the favors 
of the Turk. 

Greece; “ton seus 

common phrase, was 
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SMYRNA AT THE TIME OF THE FIRE 


It was in 1919 that President Wilson urged the sending of Greek troops 
to occupy Smyrna so as to prevent Italy from taking the first step. The 
Occupation was carried out, but the utter defeat of Greece by Turkey in 
1922 resulted in the burning of Smyrna by the Turks and the sending 
of thousands of Greeks to captivity and death. American ships and 
marines performed a splendid service at this time in rescuing many of 
' those who would otherwise have-perished. This Greece has not forgotten. 


left in Asia Minor to hold the bag. The Entente had promised 
her military, financial .and political help that never came. 
America, which on February 10, 1918, had promised to advance 
‘Greece a credit of fifty million dollars, gave only fifteen million 
and withheld the balance, in the first place because the war was 
over, so far as the United States were concerned, and, in the 
‘second, because the Greek people, on ‘November 14, 1920, com- 
pletely defeated their war Premier, Mr. Venizelos, just as the 
American people, ten days earlier, had defeated their war Presi- 
dent, Mr. Woodrow Wilson. 

The rest is well-known. Betrayed and abandoned by all, and left 
to face single-handed a never fully disarmed Turk who was, more- 
over, strengthened by allied discord, Greece gave way and 
suffered the greatest disaster-in her history in Asia Minor. The 
armistice at Mudania, and the peace treaty at Lausanne saw the 
utter collapse of European diplomacy before Turkey. American 
interests suffered by the fact that the Treaty of Lausanne con- 
cluded between the Entente Powers and the Government of 
Angora became the basis of the treaty between Turkey and the 
United States, by which America lost all the former rights 
and privileges she had in Turkey, without any corresponding 
advantage. — 

_ The American people, quite irrespective of all political and 
diplomatic considerations, came to the assistance of the stricken 
_ Greek nation in a truly magnificent manner. which, as we can 
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judge today, saved that country from utter collapse and anarchy 
during the terrible winter of 1922. 

Still, with all that help, Greeks could not help feeling dis- 
appointed on two points. The first is the new American Restric- 
tive Immigration Law, by which this country has practically 
closed the gates to all but a maximum of a hundred Greek im- 
migrants yearly. A great many Greek refugees from Asia 
Minor who have well-to-do relatives in this country were 
thus prevented from coming over here after being uprooted from 
their own hearths and firesides in Iona or Anatolia. 

The second point concerns the balance of those famous Ameri- 
can credits of 1918, which amounts to some thirty-three million 
dollars. This Greece needed very badly in her reconstruction 
work, which is all the more serious because of the fact that her 
population was increased by more than twenty-five per cent, 
following the influx of nearly a million and a half refugees. 
America still refuses those credits, and Greece, without troubling 
to go to the root of the reasons for the refusal, feels that she 
has a grievance. 

This feeling of disappointment, as far as the official American 
attitude towards Greece is concerned, does not find any expres- 
sion in the Greek press or even in Greek conversation because, 
after all, the Greeks, as a rule, are a grateful people. In con- 
sequence, there are very few of them that do not realize that 
America has done a great deal for their country without even 
being asked to do it; and further, there is not a single Greek 
who does not appreciate the fact that there are nearly five hun- 
dred thousand of his folk living happily and contentedly in the 
United States with no thought of return to their native land. 
So that when everything is thought out properly, it really does 
not seem right to complain against America. Another thing 


that makes for reserve is the sense of national dignity which is 
rather highly developed in the Greek race, even to an extent that 
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A LOTTERY VENDER OF ATHENS 


Like many another government, that of Greece derives a certain portion 
of its income from the federal lottery, which is immensely popular. 
Although to those who are strict in such matters this will appear to 
encourage gambling, at least it ensures honest gambling, a rather rare 
matter in such countries as have not governmental control of such 
things. Greece is the most eastern country of Europe and, as-such, has 
stood for centuries as the bulwark against the aggression of Asia: This 
has cost her dearly. 
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It was in 1456 that the Turks under Omar captured Athens, but the real fall of the great Byzantine Empire dates from 
three years before when Constantinople fell to Mohammed II. From that time until its release in 1830 Greece was a 
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The main reason why 
Greece has not made 
any concerted effort to 
keep the Olympic games 
in Athens is to be 
found in the lack of 
proper accommodation 
for the thousands of | 
people who would flock 
to see the ancient games 
‘re-enacted amid their 
original surroundings. I 
sometimes like to think 
of what a wonderfully — 
attractive place Greece 
will become for the 
tourist when, in addition. 
to the indescribable 
beauty of the country, 
there will be also all the 
necessary comforts that 
the present-day tourist 
is apt to demand wher- | 
ever he goes. England | 
has shown the world 
that you may attract 
tourists to the Sudan 
and Bagdad, and France — 
is busy planning palatial. 
hotels in the midst of 
the Sahara, so why not 
believe that some day 


THE ONLY TURKISH MOSQUE IN ATHENS "Publishers Photo’ Service American ingenuity and 


American capital will 
find a way of making of 


subject state. While the Greek Church was permitted to exist, after a fashion, the intrusion of the alien Turkish faith Greece the garden spot 


naturally made the situation most difficult. 


It is an interesting commentary on the broadmindedness and generosity of Europe? 


of Greece to realize that a Turkish mosque is tolerated in Athens at all. Naturally, when we 

come to the financial 

often appears unjustified to the outsider. There are few nations side, Greece never has been, and certainly is not today, in a posi- 
in Europe today that pay such attention to what the foreigner tion to invest millions of dollars in order to attract tourists. A 
says about them. The fear of being misrepresented or even small country with the expenses and the obligations of a much 
misunderstood abroad continuously haunts the Greek, and no greater state, Greece, during the near century of her in- 
better illustration of this national trait can be given than the dependent life, has had an uphill road to go. To begin with, 


attitude taken by the entire Greek 
press against the recent order of 
General Pangalos, the Dictator, now 
happily overthrown, who established 
a fee of five dollars to be paid by 
every tourist who wished to visit the 
Acropolis or other places of interest 
during his stay in Greece. This 
order of their Government appeared 
to the Greeks so objectionable, and 
so likely to hurt the Greek name 
abroad, that the press unanimously 
voiced its disapproval of the pro- 
ceeding, dictator or no dictator. 
Some of the many thousands of 
Greeks who had formerly resided in 
America went so far as to say that 
the Acropolis and the Parthenon 
were not a Coney Island, where 
people have to pay the price of a 
Combination Ticket in order to see 
everything, 

One may say that part, at least, 
of this indignation might have had 
its origin in the fear of a slump in 
the tourist market. To show to 
what an extent such an idea is con- 
trary to fact, it is enough to say 
that few countries in Europe, and I 
may add in the world, have taken 
less trouble in making things com- 
fortable for the tourist, in the way 
of hotel accommodation, _ golf 
courses and all those factors that go 
to make up the tourist industry. 
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THE PRESIDENT WILSON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL AT SYRA 


The President Wilson Memorial Hospital, one or two buildings of which can be seen in the foreground, 

was built entirely by refugee Greeks from Asia Minor under the direction and with the aid of American 

relief workers. _ While all the smaller states of Europe looked toward President Wilson as their 

political savior, Greece had an especial reason for so doing, for it was our War President who stood 
firmly for the “self determination of small nations,” of which Greece was one. 
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ATHENS FROM THE TOP OF THE STADIUM 
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From the top of the stadium there is a magnificent view across the city to the King’s Palace and Saint George’s Hill. While Greece is proud of 


her past, she resents having it eternally cited to her as a criterion. 


the nations, and has never been permitted to take her place in the sun. 


For centuries Greece has been a pawn in the great game of imperialism among 
The Golden Age, which, as a matter of fact, lasted no more than a 


generation, has too long been held up to her as a reproach for her present condition. 


‘she had to have an army and navy sufficient for her security, 
and ready to play its part in case of emergency. All the tourists 
in the world would not have helped Greece in 1912 and 1913, 
when all the Balkan States moved against Turkey, had not a 
Greek army been placed in the field, and had not a Greek navy 
_ prevented the transport of Turkish reserves to the Balkan fronts 
by way of the sea. Those Balkan wars doubled the area and the 
population of Greece, and had not the Asia Minor expedition 
intervened Greece would today be the richest and possibly the 
strongest state in the Balkans. To start with a state with an 
area of a little less than fifteen thousand square miles, and with a 
_ population slightly less than a million in 1832, and to bring it up to 
nearly forty-five thousand square miles, with almost eight mil- 
lions of population ~ 
in less than a hun- 
dred years, is nota | 
small featin itself. 
— Greece” has | 
brought about the — 
liberation of all of 
its sons’ under a 
common national 
state, but she ac- 
complished this at 
the cost of tremen- 
dous effort and at 
_a sacrifice that few 
outsiders realize. 
Beginning in 1821, 


when the cry of 6 

the first Greek war f 

for independence. teas ia te 

fell on the ears of | A SPE RE NG tee 
James Monroe and THE PLAINS OF WE 


Daniel Webster, 
who listened with 
sympathy, to the 
present day, Am- 
erica has stood by 
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STERN THRACE 


Modern Greece has been faced with the tremendous problem of caring for a full million and a half 

of refugees, an increase in her population of twenty-five per cent. If New York City had suddenly 

to care for a million and a half refugees, also twenty-five per cent of her population, her problem 

would be less difficult, for New York has money, and Greece had none. 

people have ‘been settled on the rolling plains of western Thrace, and those of them that manage to 
pull through will be a gain to the mother country in the years that come. 


the little state. Greek immigrants to the United States con- 
tributed considerably to the economic revival of their distant na- 
tive land. Sometimes, in years of great prosperity, their remit- 
tances to the old country reached twenty million dollars, which 
of course helped to bring Greek exchange back to par in the 
years between 1907-1917... By restricting immigration from 
Greece, America has largely cut off an important source of in- 
come to that country. 

This same immigration law is distasteful to the Greeks from 
other points of view. Not being Latin, Slav or Teuton, the 
Greek finds himself racially isolated in Europe, and has looked 
always to the distant Anglo-Saxon for justice, protection and 
fair play. America being the upholder of Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion in the new 
world, the average 
Greek cannot com- 
prehend way he is 
being treated. in 
what seems to him 
a rather unfriendly 
way. Tell him 
that the Germans, 
of all Europeans, 
are the most wel- 
come under the 
new immigration 
quotas, and our 
man is utterly be- 
wildered. Greeks 
are being told that 
the immigration 
law does not imply 
hostility to them 
and that, after all, 
it may help Greece 
to keep the best of 
her sons on her 

(Continued on 

page 54) 
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Most of these destitute 
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(Canadian Pacific Railway) 


The Strange Twin Cannon of Java—The Petrified Head of a Rebel—The 
State Elephant and His Majesty’s Dancers—The Lost Temples of Buddha 


ATAVIA is an old Javanese city which the Dutch aban- 
B doned after finding that they died of malaria if they tried 


to live in it. It is now 
inhabited almost entirely by na- 
tives, and has beén considerably 
cleaned up. It is very pictur- 
esque. The native houses are 
made of bamboo strips woven 
into coarse matting in a criss- 
cross pattern like basket-work. 
They are windowless, having 
mere apertures like doors, or in 
many cases having merely three 
sides or less, leaving all.of one 
side or one side and a half 
open. There is often a veranda 
consisting of a roof supported 
on poles, where the family and 
all the relatives loaf. During 
the hot hours of the day nobody 
in Java ever seems to be doing 
anything, except the clothes- 
washers in the canals and the 
coolies in the streets who carry 
enormous baskets slung on 
poles, and filled with all sorts of 
things from peanuts to live pigs. 
Loafing seems to be the favorite 
pastime. You never see games 
or any kind of reading or other 
intellectual pursuit among the 
native population. I suppose 
they converse, but if so it is in 
a languid and unanimated fash- 
ion. Only in moments of emo- 


By BEATRICE YOUNG 


they make any noise. 
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(Canadian Pacific Railway) 
THE STREET SPRINKLING SYSTEM OF JAVA 


Batavia is an old Javanese city that the Dutch abandoned after finding 

that they died of malaria if they tried to live there. They then built 

Weltevreden nearby. This last is a model city which the Dutch have made 

as nearly like Holland as the climate permits. It has broad, clean streets 

which are kept well watered by native sprinklers, and handsome buildings 
of concrete and stone. 


tional stress, such as in the excitement of boarding a train, do 


As you drive through Batavia 
you are likely to pass a big bronze 
cannon which lies on the ground 
beside one of the broad streets. 
It is usually half buried in flow- 
ers and fancy-colored paper con- 
traptions that look somewhat 
like small lanterns. These are 
offerings of the natives, who be- 
lieve that this cannon appeared 
miraculously from heavenly 
realms and has a prophetic mis- 
sion. There is reputed to be 
another like it in a distant spot 
on the island, and tradition has 
it that eventually the twain shall 
meet, and when they do their 
union will announce the end of 
Dutch authority. As I stood be- 
side this mammoth gun, with its 
shroud of fragrant blooms and 
paper trappings, and its retinue 
of burning candles whose flames 
paled in the dazzling light of 
Batavia’s midday sun, several 
native men and women came 
with their offerings and with 
copper coins which they gave to 
the guardian in charge, where- 
upon he added a few chips of 
sandalwood to the little fire that 
is kept burning at its base. 

Not far away there is a bit 
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of old stone wall, suggesting 
a manorial garden. It is 


about eight feet high and on 


top of it stands a human 
To all appearances 
this is a stone head, carved 
by the hand of an artist like 
any other statue; but here 
again tradition tells another 
story. It declares that this 
‘is a real human head, petri- 
fied, and that it once be- 
‘longed to one Peter Eber- 
hardt, a Dutch subject who 
‘incited the Javanese to re- 
bellion, and that it was re- 
moved from its owner’s 
shoulders and placed in pub- 
lic view upon this wall as a 
warning to other Dutch and 
natives who might be tempt- 
ed to follow his example; 
its humiliation at this treat- 
‘ment was so great that it 
immediately turned to stone. 
| If you go by motor from 
Batavia to Bandoeng, you 
may find the drive thorough- 
“ly delightful. That depends. 
When we went we had a 
big car and a Mohammedan 
driver as black as ink who 
wore on his head a black 
velvet tarbush eight inches 
high, which of course made 
him look even blacker, and 
more wicked. I suppose he 
is a fatalist and believes that 
none of us can. die before 
our allotted hour; other- 
wise it is hard to account 
for the extraordinary speed 
of his driving. Of course 
we had had a long way to go 
—some hundred and thirty 
miles—and much of the 
road led up a steep grade; 
but we raced along at a 
furious pace, past rice fields, 
rubber plantations and cof- 
fee groves, through villages 
and forests of teakwood, 
across streams, up gorges, 
along precipices, up moun- 
tains, down valleys. We 
stopped for nothing. ~ Our 
constantly hooting horn .as 
we approached a village sent 
people scurrying for shelter. 
I glimpsed many a naked 
youngster clutched wildly by 
its mother or its big sister 
as we shot past. Casualties 
were somewhat too numer- 
ous for comfort, though, as 
far as I know, they included 
no loss of human life. I 
kept track of a dog and 
three chickens that we slew, 
however; after that I shut 
both eyes and ears. 
The road was excellent 


and all that we could see of 


the rapidly flying landscape 
was very beautiful. Truly 
is Java the garden of the 
east. It might even be 
called the garden of the 
world, as nearly paradise as 


. (Canadian Pacific Railway) 
TWO JAVANESE BEAUTIES 
The sarong, worn by both men and women in Java, serves a variety of uses. 
Being a straight strip of cotton cloth, about four feet wide by some ten feet long, 
it can readily be converted into skirt or overcoat, sunshade or waterproof, bed- 
cover or hammock. Java is essentially a land of leisure, and its native inhabitants 
seem to be more than content to live there in effortless ease. 
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A JAVANESE BIRD PEDDLER 
The only caged birds that one sees in Java are doves, and most native houses 
are well supplied with these. They believe that as the dove grows older its cooing 
becomes more entrancing, and it is traditional with them that if only a female dove 
grows to a ripe enough old age she will lay a golden egg. 
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any earthiy spot can hope to 
be. The vivid green of rice 
fields alternates with that of 
lush banana palms; the ver- 
dant lace of cocoanut leaves 
and tree-ferns intermingles 
with the low-growing fronds 
of rattan; the splashes of 
gorgeous color come now 
from open flower and now 
from ripening fruit, with 
mobile bits supplied by flit- 
ting birds; the slim dignity 
of rubber groves with their 
glossy leaves and _ their 
straight reddish trunks is 
surpassed only by that of 
the gigantic teak trees, 
whose huge leaves, deeply 
indented like those of an 
enormous oak, wave slowly 
and majestically as we pass. 
And through all this, always 
in the midst of it or beside 
it, above it or below it,— 
or all at once—are the song 
and silver of running water. 
There is water everywhere. 
Lakes and streams abound, 
and there are‘springs and 
waterfalls innumerable from 
Java’s multitude of hills. Of 
course every terraced rice 
field spills its gurgling rivu- 
lets into its neighbor below, 
and the whole country is 
drenched often by tremen- 
dous torrential rains. 

Bandoeng is up in the 
hills and is much cooler than 
Batavia. When we started 
out in the motor early in the 
morning we had to wear 
coats and bring out our 
We drove to a native 
village a few miles away 
where we found ourselves 
in the midst of a thriving 
market. Here we purchased 
tiny baskets and tasted the 
native toddy made from 
bamboo, This is sold by a 
man who goes about carry- 
ing a huge bamboo stalk 
four feet long. This is a 
bottle, out of which he 
pours glassfuls of the spirit- 
uous liquor whenever he 
finds a customer. The stuff 
tastes like burned lemonade, 
if such a} thing can” bé 
imagined. It is very nasty. 
But the skill of the vender 
was supreme, as he wielded 
his ungainly bottle so adroit- 
ly that he poured out the 
required amount without 
ever spilling a drop. 

There were roadside res- 
taurants whose complete 
equipment consisted of a 
tiny tin stove, not more than 
a foot square in surface and 
only about seven inches 
high, in which charcoal was. 


burned, and a supply of 
banana leaves cut into 
squares. These last were 


either plates or serving 
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A DUTCH CANAL IN JAVANESE BATAVIA 
In all their colonial possessions the Dutch have maintained whatever characteristics of their homeland they could transplant. 


TRAVEL 


k 


(Canadian Pacific Railway 
Thus, in both the Wes 


and the East Indies, one finds the canal of Holland. Java is ruled by a governor- -general or viceroy, the seat of whose government is Batavia, wher 


there is also a high court of appeal. 


The natives are under native tribunals, in some instances superintended by Europeans. 


The native houses of Batavi; 


are made of bamboo strips woven into coarse matting. 


dishes, as the occasion demanded. The proprietor of the restau- 
rant, usually a woman, squatted on the ground behind the little 
stove and cooked the rice cakes or bits of fish as her customers, 
likewise squatting on the other side of the stove, consumed them. 

It is the fashion in Java to carry babies on the hip. The lusty 
youngsters, often three or four years old and quite able to walk, 
bestride the parental hip and ride around in luxurious laziness. 

Sometimes they are even relieved of all effort at holding on, 
by means of a sarong slung as a sort of hammock from the 
parent’s shoulder. When we inquired of our omniscient guide 
why the people carried such big children, he opened his shining 
eyes in great astonishment at our question and replied, “Oh— 
for no reason. Just for love.” 

The sarong serves a multitude of purposes. Being a straight 
strip of strong cotton cloth about four feet wide by perhaps ten 
feet long, it lends itself to a variety,of uses. It becomes skirt 
or overcoat, sunshade or waterproof, bedcover, hammock, baby 
or bundle-carrier, at the will of its possessor. The Javanese 
show great fondness for various : shades of brown, in their 
sarongs, though indeed every color known or dreamed of may 
be seen, and often several brilliant hues are ‘¢ombined in a single 
garment. The designs are always very striking. The poorer 
people have sarongs of printed batik, that is, whose design -is 
applied by means ‘of a wooden stamp some ‘six inches square, 
which is dipped in hot wax and then placed ‘on the cloth, by 
hand. Thus, bit by bit, the entire cloth is covered by the pat- 
tern in repetition, as if it were stenciled. The more well-to-do 
Javanese of course prefer the real batik work, where every line 
and figure is painted on in wax by means of a tiny brush. 

To reach Garoet from Bandoeng one rises to an altitude of 
six thousand feet and then comes down again to thirty-four hun- 
dred, although the distance between the two cities is only forty 


miles. One has of course left behind all discomfort from heat 
One wears light wraps and sleeps under a blanket. 

One morning we set forth in a motor that took us far afield 
passing through miles and miles of rice terraces shimmering i1 
their pale emerald green and their countless little waterfalls, an: 
then through further miles of tea fields, where tea was bein: 
tended in all stages of its life, from planting to harvesting, ant 
even to merciless pruning for the future. At the summit of | 
tropic mountain we stopped to gather wild orchids which grev 
in great abundance amid tree ferns by the roadside. 

We passed many two-wheeled carts drawn by little Javanes 
ponies. Most of these carts had large eyes painted on the front 
like those one sees on Chinese junks. Many had other decora 
tions as well, some being quite covered by designs in red ani 
blue and yellow and black. Some of them had a thatched roo 
of cocoanut leaves or bamboo, with a sharp gable running cross 
wise; this was on account of the torrential rains which ofte: 
immerse all Java for an hour or so. 

The return trip from this particular mountain takes the visito 
past the Pamagatan Tea Estate and its factory, where tea is pre 
pared for market. A pleasant Dutch foreman does the honor: 
explaining the various processes. One sees the tea first in th 
green leaf, freshly picked, then all rolled up into little pellets b 
means of electric machines, then dried, sorted, and packec 
Most of the workers are Javanese women and little girls, som 
only nine or ten years old. They seem very happy, and condi 
tions appear to be most cleanly and healthful. 

As you drive through the country you often come upon beaut 
ful little lakes lying between hills that stretch their sides upwar 
in a regular patchwork pattern of small cultivated square: 
Nearly every lake has its crowd of begging children that swarr 
around the visitor, with their smiling faces, their gleamin 
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white teeth, their beseeching palms, and their bedlam of chatter- 


X : : former] d it i 
| ing voices. Sometimes you find a group of older people who eT ee ee eRe cae mG ne pec om acme” 


filled in and has any number of little native houses upon it, these 


car was divided into © 


play you a concert on queer bamboo instruments, like those you 
| have seen in the museum at Batavia. It takes several of these, 
of various sizes, to produce a melody, since each instrument 
produces but one tone. The players squat on the ground and 
shake their instruments in careless fashion as if quite uncon- 
_ cerned about -the result, so that it seems that the melody—a real 
-undoubted melody with a first-class rhythm—comes about quite 
by accident. They call this bamboo instrument an anklong, and 
I can assert quite - 
_ emphatically that an 
~ anklong orchestra is 
“no insignificant af- 
» fair. 

When we reluc- 
tantly left Garoet, 
we went to Djock- 
jakarta by train. 
It was an express 
train that we were 

on, presumably 

Java’s best, but it 

was pretty bad. The 


two sections, first 
and second lass, 
the only difference 
being that the first-— 
melass end had 
leather upholstery 
where the second- 
» class end had cane. 
But I defy any 
architect of cars of 
any class or nation- 
ality whatever to 
design seats that 
were more hideous- 
‘ly uncomfortable. 
We tried both 
classes; they were 
equally bad. It was 
‘only by rolling my 
cape into a bundle 
and stuffing it be- 
hind the small of 
my back that I was 
able to sit otherwise 
than bolt upright. 
The country was 
surpassingly beauti- 
ful and the train 
pretty good rate; the country. 
but the country’s 
beauty andthe 
train’s speed could 
not disguise from us 
the fact that we were getting hotter and dirtier every minute. 
When at length we reached Djockjakarta after several hours 
_ in Java’s Class A express train, we felt rather as if we had been 
fried in cocoanut butter and garnished with cinders. 

However, once arrived at the hotel we had a protracted bath 
and tiffin, and felt much refreshed, so much so that we set out 
that same afternoon to view the city. We had as chauffeur 
during our stay in Djockjakarta a Mohammedan Javanese who 
wore a batik turban, a white duck coat buttoned high under his 
chin, and a sarong. He was thrilling to gaze upon. His long 
skirt in no way interfered“with his handling of the brakes, and 
he could step on the gas perfectly well with bare feet. As I 
have remarked before, the speed with which Mohammedan 
chauffeurs drive is something amazing. 

One of the spots of interest in Djockja is the Water Palace, 
the ancient abode of the Sultans. It has now fallen into decay 
and is a most lovely ruin, overgrown with palms and bananas 
and cocoanuts. There are broad pools flanked by low stone 
steps, where royalty and its concubines used to bathe, but where 
now one sees only frogs and lazy little fishes. The moat, which 


they work in the rice. 


ALONG THE ROAD IN JAVA 


sped along at a. Along the highway between Batavia and Buitenzorg one finds many scenes that are typical of 
The road is lined with rice fields in some of which the great water-buffalo pull the 
heavy native plows, while in others one sees lines of women sheltered by strange headgear as 
‘The staple food of the island is rice, which is raised in large quantities. 
Sugar, cotton, cinnamon and tobacco are cultivated as well, and many parts of the coast are fringed 
, with mangrove. 


being occupied by family connections of the Sultan’s who num- 
ber something like seventeen thousand, and who are distin- 
guished from the common herd by having their teeth painted jet 
black. The effect is startling, but hardly beautiful. 

There is still a Sultan of Djockja, whom the Dutch govern- 
ment allows to continue in nominal pomp and authority, much 
as the Sultan of Jahore is allowed to rule his little domain in 
the Malay Peninsula, by the British. On certain days you may 
_ visit the Sultan’s 
white stone palace, 
where you are 
shown about by a 
sarong-and-turban - 
clad black man who 
calls himself a guide 
and beamingly an- 
nounces. that he 
speaks, English, but 
if you understand a 
single word ‘he ut- 
_ters, beyond that 

rst sentence, you 

ave supernatural 
interpretative po w- 
ers. You are taken 
through room after 
roof which, except © 
for a rug here and 
_ there and a fine 
straw mat, is per- 
fectly empty. The 
floors are. marble, 
which must be nice 
and cool for bare 
feetinn. In tone yor 
‘these big rooms as 
we went through 
there sat about 
twenty servants, 
men and women, 
spaced regularly 
about three feet 
apart, each with a 
wet cloth in _ his 
hands, with which 
he was scrubbing 
the floor in his im- 
mediate vicinity. 
They all moved in 
rhythm, singing a 
sort of chant as they 
swayed slowly back 
and forth and drag- 
ged their scrub rags 
over the floor; and 
every so often, a 
loud grunt would be 
uttered, whereupon they would all hitch forward about a foot, 
which resulted in bringing a fresh spot of floor under the influ- 
ence of the scrub rag. 

Outside the palace in a huge open corral, which has a fanciful 
tiled roof and a sharp gable like a pagoda, stands His Majesty’s 
state elephant. This is a huge animal which is said to be many 
years old and which was until recently used by the Sultan to 
carry him in solemnity and splendor when he went to make his 
devotions at the mosque. Nowadays he uses a speedy but 
prosaic automobile. 

On certain days there are exhibitions of Javanese dancing on 
the big veranda of the hotel. These take place at half-past six, 
which seems an odd hour until you realize the usual mode of 
living of Europeans in the Dutch East Indies. They go to bed 
every day after lunch, or tiffin as they call it, and sleep until 
half-past four. Then they get up, bathe, dress, and have tea 
on the veranda or out of doors. Then they visit or read or 
otherwise amuse themselves until, dinner at eight or eight- 
thirty. So the dancing, done between the tea and dinner hours, 
was at a time when everybody was supposed to be refreshed, 
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town with loads of their produce for sale in the city markets. 
d : and sugar. 


dressed and eager for entertainment and pleasure. 

The orchestra consists of a number of very odd instruments. 
First comes a series of brass bowls arranged and played like a 
zylophone, then a set of metal plates beaten in similar fashion, 
The musicians 


and several cylindrical drums of different sizes. 
of course sit on 
the floor. Both 
performers and in- 
struments are 
highly «decorated, 
with touches of 
blazing color 
everywhere. The 
music is» weird, 
pronounced in 
rhythm, monoto- 
nous, but very 1p- 
teresting. 

Usuallytwo 
women _ dancers 
come first. They 
aredressedin 
black silk bodices 
and sarongs which 
are drawn very 
tight around their 
slim hips and so 
draped as to allow 
one end to fall in 
a sort of little tail 
or train directly in 
front between 
tive mm bare) feet. 
They have much 
jewelry, and carry brilliant scarfs. Their dance consists chiefly 
of waving their arms, slowly and gracefully, and placing their 
bright scarfs in picturesque folds about their heads and shoul- 
ders. They execute certain steps all the while, taking care to 
keep the little train end of the sarong always between their feet. 
This in itself requires no small amount of skill. They are little 
people, very slender, but they maintain a demeanor of utmost 
dignity. They do not smile. They never look at the spectators. 
With heads thrown back and eyelids half closed, they wear a 
far-off, dreamy expression of serene detachment from all world- 
ly things. 

There follows a dance-play something like the Japanese No- 
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Along the canals of Batavia the wom- 
en wash their household clothes on 
bamboo rafts; and along the canals, 
too, one may see the natives engaged 
in that popular pastime of the East, 
the search for insects. The costumes 
of Java are many and varied, but 
the sarong is by all -odds the most 
generally worn garment. 


A BATAVIAN STREET MARKET 


Batavian markets, like those of all the East, are usually equipped to sell everything from sarongs to meat for dinner. 
As Java is entirely an agricultural country it is a common sight to see the farmers from the hinterland coming into 
i Among the staples’ of the island are rice, coffee 


dance, in-which dancing, 
acting and recitation all 
have a place. The per- 
formers are half a dozen 
men. The story usually 
concerns gods, demons 
and princes and a beau- 
tiful princess that all the’ 
rest are fighting about, 
and it ends of course by 
her being captured by 
the prince charming and 
vall the demons being — 
slain. The costumes are 
extraordinary. Gro- 
tesque masks are worn 
to represent gods and 
demons, wigs whose 
long black hair comes 
down to the waist give 
an aspect of ferocity, 
red and gold trousers of 
queer cut extend as far 
as the knees. Chest and | 
arms are bare, except | 
® for the many chains and © 
bangles. 


Not far from Djock- 
jakarta are the famous 
Buddhist temples which 
have recently been un- - 
earthed after reposing 
for centuries under lay- 
ers of leaf-mold and other debris. As you drive to visit them 
you pass through a village where a thriving market is in session, 
and you are surprised to observe that everybody is wearing blue. 
There is a whole community in blue, a perfect multitude of 
persons in blue sarongs and jackets. You find upon inquiry that 
this is because the Sultan decrees it so. 
He is in the indigo business and takes 
this means of filling his treasury. 

For a long time the road permits a 
glorious view of Mount Merapi, or Fire 
Mountain, a big and very lovely peak, ten 
thousand feet high, from whose perfect 
cone-shaped top drift clouds of smoke, 
with flashes of fire showing now and then. 
Merapi is always ‘active, beautiful but 
grim. 

The first of the 
temples is a small 
one, pyramidal in 
form, which houses 
a huge granite statue 
of the Buddha with 
two of his disciples, 
one on each side, 
facing each other. 
This is Tjandi Men- 
dut, or Mendut 
Temple. On the out- 
side are many quaint 
and curious carv- 
ings which illustrate 
ancient folk-tales of 
the Buddhists. The 
famous Boeraboe- 
doer is the most picturesque temple in Java and one of the most 
renowned and interesting in the world. The name means Groups 
of Buddhas, and indeed there are hundreds and hundreds of 
carved stone Buddhas on its many terraces, each one set under 
a lattice-work stone covering of the bell-shaped form of the 
Hindu stupa or reliquary—which corresponds to the Chinese 
pagoda. The structure is many centuries old, and for a long 
time was covered over by soil and rubbish. Recently the Dutch 
government excavated it and partially restored it. It is among 
the wonders of the world. The walls of each of its terraces 
are carved all over, in huge panels, each of which rep- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A HERD OF WALRUS SPORTING IN BERING SEA 


29 


| In 1778, when the famous Captain Cook sailed up through Bering Straits, he dubbed the great walrus “the sea-horse,” although there is certainly 


| nothing about them suggestive of a horse. 


Still, years before, the Scandinavians had called them vallross or whale-horse, so that their present name 


| Seems to be justified. The walrus is only found in certain restricted areas in the northern polar seas. They are rarely seen at any great distance from 
it 2g land or ice, and appear to prefer the latter, floating with it on its seasonal migrations, north and south. 


f° BUNTING THE ARCTIC SEA-HORSE 


| rr. - ; Deadly Sport in the Ice Pack—How the Walrus is Stalked—The Trail of Blood 


Captain Louis Lane, a veteran of the Arctic seas. 


—Strange Customs of Eskimo Hunters 
By D. M. LE BOURDAIS 


} _ In the Spring of 1924 the author of the following article found himself at Nome, Alaska, on his way to Wrangell Island, 
in the Arctic Ocean,-north of the eastern tip of Siberia. He was to sail on the power schooner, Herman, commanded by 
As it was necessary to let several months elapse before the ice cleared 


away from Wrangell, it was decided to devote the intervening time to walrus hunting. Delays followed and wt was late in 
4 August before the Herman finally left Nome bound (for the ice packs and the great herds of sea-horse. The story of the 
: two weeks’ hunt follows.—Evrror. 


5 rounded East Cape about noon, all the upper part of 
‘V/V it hidden by mist. At intervals silvery streams cascaded 


down the face of the cliffs from unseen snows in the had become more dense. 


fog above. During the after- 
noon we passed Whalen, the 
principal settlement in north- 
eastern Siberia and the resi- 
dence of the governor. Through 
the fog we could dimly discern 
the outlines of large buildings. © 
Shortly afterward we sighted 
: out first walruses. In-all direc- 
tions they were swimming and 
splashing about in schools of 
_ from a dozen to fifty or sixty. 

_ They swam with head and neck 
only above the water, ducking 
their heads and flopping over 
_ the hind flippers when they dove. 
The sight of walruses raised 
_ the spirits of the Eskimos, lately 
_ depressed by so much rain and 
_ fog. They gathered on the fore- 
_ castlehead, imitating the walrus- 
_ ¢all, laughing and talking with 
great animation. But hunting 
_ could not begin until we reached 
_ the ice, for, when shot in the 
water, walruses almost always 
sink, 

_ About six ’o’clock that evening 
we entered a field of finely 
_ round ice which covered the 
_ surface of the sea as far as the 
horizon. As we advanced the 
chunks of ice increased in size 
until within two hours we had 
heavy ice all about the ship. It 
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THE WESTERN HUNTING GROUND OF THE WALRUS, 


In the west the sea-horse is found in Bering Sea and Strait, and along 

the coasts of Alaska and eastern Siberia. Bering Strait is the Arctic 

Ocean’s only connection with the Pacific. The Strait is fifty-four miles 

in width, leading into the seven hundred mile long Bering Sea. While 

the Arctic, the smallest of the oceans, is almost surrounded by the 

largest land masses on the globe, the Antarctic, in distinction, is a very 
' Jarge body of water surrounding a small body of land. 


was fairly loose at first, giving us no trouble, but it soon became 
too closely packed for us to negotiate, particularly as the fog 


The captain then altered the 
course a few points to the north- 
ward to work along the edge of 
the unbroken pack. On the ice, 
seen dimly through the fog, 
were black patches which we 
knew to be herds of walruses; 
but the fog and the lateness of 
the hour made it impossible for 
us to attempt to get any of them. 

After we had _ proceeded 
northward for an hour or so the 
ice became more open and we 
were able to head into it again. 
We were now on our original 


- course northwestward, the water 


smooth as glass, the ice floating 
in all sorts of fantastic shapes, 
coming and going like ghosts 
in the fog. 

The fog thinned suddenly for 
a moment and to our surprise 
we sighted a schooner some dis- 
tance south of us, apparently 
following a _ parallel course. 
Who could it be? Was she a 
Russian? There was much ex- 
citement on board until another 
look could be got at the stranger. 

In a short while we passed out 
of the heavy ice, and as we did 
so the fog grew lighter and we 
were able to identify the strange 
craft as the Sea Wolf, a small 
schooner from Nome, also 


SPEARING SEALS IN THE ARCTIC 


While the Alaskan Eskimo still uses his spear in seal hunting, the pro- 
fessional walrus hunters have come to prefer the rifle. The equipment 
of the Eskimo hunter varies very little. He dresses in a reindeer skin 
parka, sealskin mukluks, and carries either a spear or rifle. To the line 
that is attached to the spear is fastened a sealskin bag called a pok. This 
is inflated and serves to mark the position of the quarry when it sinks. 


doubtless in, quest of walruses. 
When she madé us out she ap- 
proached and we saw that she 
carried a crew of only three men. 
They were glad to see us, for + 
they could then tie up to us for 
the night and get some sleep. We 
were by now well out of the ice 
and Captain Lane let the Herman 
drift for the night with the Sea 
Wolf fastened astern. We esti- 
mated our position as about 
twenty-five miles off Cape Uni- 
kan, just under the Arctic Circle. 
Walrus-hunting would begin on 
the morrow and we had a full 
week ahead of us before we need 
leave for Nome, and with good 
weather much could be done in 
that time. 

We let the Sea Wolf go at 
dawn and.set off on our course. 
The ice we had seen the previous 
night was now out of sight 
astern, but we had little doubt 
there would be more ahead of us. 
It, could be expected anywhere 
along the Siberian coast, extend- 
ing off shore for twenty-five or 


thirty miles. And at that time of Stalk the ungainly beasts. 


When the herd is sighted the hunters put off in their small boats to 
The boats used are either whaleboats or the 


A WALRUS HUNTER WITH HIS OUTFIT 
Although walrus hunting requires good shooting, the Eskimos who are 
employed in it are, as a rule, very indifferent shots. The walrus must be 
killed instantly or he is lost. They usually lie so close to the edge of 
the ice that one leap is sufficient to take them into the water, even though 
they may be hard enough hit to die eventually. The Eskimos consider 
walrus flippers a great delicacy. 


+ eight in the morning we en- 
countered a large field of heavy 
| ice extending as far ahead as we 
could see. The captain changed 
os the course again to follow the 
edge of the pack northward, and 
went aloft to conn the ship and 
locate the walrus herds. They 
were soon seen dotting the ice in 
all directions. 

The ice field lay in a triangular 
area with its base resting on Cape 
Serdze, about twenty-five miles 
west of us, and extending north- 
ward eighteen or twenty miles. 
We continued along the eastern 
side of the triangle to the apex, 
cut through and turned south- 
west along the farther side. In 
this way we were able to get to 
leeward of the walrus herds, and 
also to get the ice between us and 
the swells which were coming in 
from the northeast. 

Meanwhile the Eskimo hunters 
had been getting everything in 
readiness. Over their reindeer 
parkas, a sort of smocklike gar- 
ment, they pulled on another 
parka of white cotton drill, 


year it would carry large herds 
of walruses, mostly males. About 


small native craft that are made of skins and propelled with paddles. 
The hunters get within twenty yards of the herd before they fire, so 
that the range is practically point-blank. 


hooded like the former. 
Each hunter looked to his rifle 
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~ ek WALRUSES ASLEEP ON THE ICE 


While the walrus has a keen sense of smell, his sight and hearing are poor. Thus, it is easy to come within close distance of a herd. The utter relaxa- 
tion of the animals depicted here shows that they are quite unaware that anyone is near them. Male walruses frequently weigh a ton, and measure 


ten or twelve feet from tip to tip. Their distinguishing feature is their pair of tusks, which are from twenty to thirty-two inches long. 


These they 


use to dig out shell fish from the sea bottom, and also to haul themselves up on the ice. 


THE ALARM! 


_ When the hunters reach as near the herd as possible the boat-steerer calls, “Hi!”. A head sticks up from the sleeping group, swings back and forth, 
hunting for the scent for a minute, and then drops back. “Hi! Hi!”, again calls the boat-steerer, and this time a half dozen heads come up. Now the 
_ rifle fire begins, the inaccuracy of which is amazing. Out of a dozen shots, fired at close range into a group of six walruses, the bag is often only one 
ie) ~ animal. Large as the walrus is, his food consists principally of small marine organisms. 


it 


_and secured a supply of ammunition. Most of the natives used 
their own rifles, 30-30 Winchesters, principally. The captain 
had a number of .35 Remington automatics on board for the 
use of those not having guns of their own, but the natives did 
not seem to like them. 

Formerly the Eskimos killed walruses with spears. The spear 
would not, kill them outright, of course, but attached to it was 
_a long sealskin line, at the end of which was fastened an inflated 
- sealskin bag called a pok. ‘The latter is made by skinning a seal 

“in case,” beginning at the mouth and stripping it back, much 
as one might pull off a sock. The hair is then removed and the 
skin tanned. When the natural holes are tied the result is an 
air-tight bag.’ z 
“When a walrus or seal, hit with a spear, dives the pok floats, 
thus indicating the position of the wounded animal and also mak- 
ing impossible its escape.. Now that most Eskimos have rifles 
the spear and pok are merely used to secure animals that have 
been killed in the water or have rolled off the ice after having 

_ been killed. 

_ By the time the ship had got into position the Eskimos were 

_ ready and anxious to be at the walruses, the nearest of which 
were about a mile distant. Then the two whaleboats were low- 

_ered,-each manned by seven or eight natives, all with paddles 

_ except one in the stern who, with a long sweep, was to steer the 


boat. 

One boat worked off to the north of the ship; the other headed 
for herds farther south. As the two white boats, each filled with 
white-hooded figures, slipped silently away from the ship’s side 
they looked like grim Ku Kluxers bent on some mysterious mis- 
sion. Before leaving the deck the steersmen had taken the bear- 
ings of several herds and would be able to proceed to one after 
another through the maze of ice-cakes with unerring precision. 

In a few minutes the boats were almost lost to sight among 
the ice-cakes, but their courses could be followed by careful 
scrutiny as they rose and fell with the swell, working ever nearer 
the herds of sleeping walruses. 

The captain called down to me to climb to the crow’s nest to 
watch the boats approach the herds. The wind whistled pretty 
sharply up there, and I had difficulty in keeping the water out 
of my eyes sufficiently to see anything, but from that point of 
vantage thousands of walruses could be seen, as soon as I got 
a bit used to the wind. 

By keeping my eyes fastened on one boat to the exclusion of 
all else I was able to keep track of it as it twisted among the 
ice-cakes. They were of all sizes, some only a few yards across, 
others as large as a house, and others again as large as a city 
block. In places they touched and ground against one another, 
but generally there was more or less open water around each one. 


to a height of one hundred feet or more. Kcee 
happy enough to be caught in it. 


Walruses usually prefer a fairly small cake lying out a bit 
from the main ice-field—probably to guard against surprise by 
polar bears—and on this they lie huddled, sometimes so many as 
to cause the cake almost to sink under their weight. At times 
more will try to climb on a single cake than it can accommodate, 
and several will be able to hang on only by their tusks, letting 
their bodies float alongside. They lie asleep, facing the direc- 
tion from which the wind is coming. Their sense of smell is 
keen, but their sight is poor, and their hearing probably little 
better. 

The boat I was watching approached so closely to the ice cake 
on which a number of walruses were huddled that it looked to 
me as if the Eskimos could poke them with their rifle barrels. 
Then I saw the hunters rise to their feet in the boat; the next 
moment there was a great splashing, walruses leaping into the 
water in all directions; and a few seconds later the staccato 
barking of the rifles cames to our ‘ears, followed a minute or 
two later by straggling shots as walrus heads appeared in the 
water. On the ice remained two 
dark blotches. 

Walruses must be killed in- 
stantly or they are lost. They 
lie mostly so near the edge of 
the ice that one leap is sufficient 
to take them into the water. 
Even if hit hard enough to die 
eventually, they nearly always 
sink if they get into the sea. 
Therefore the head is the only 
really safe spot in which to hit 
them. Even then, although 
quite dead, if the ice slopes to- 
ward the water they are likely 
to slip off. And if there is any 
swell the plunging of the ice will 
cause those nearest the edge to 
slide or roll off. Generally there 
is little or no swell some dis- 
tance in from the edge of the 
ice, but we had to work mostly 
along the outer edge of the pack 
where there was more or less 
swell. 


Meanwhile the other boat had 
reached its objective and had 
made its kill, as we could tell 
by the sound of shots coming 
from its direction. Each boat 


themselves. 


IN THE HEAVY ICE OF THE ARCTIC BLOES 


Sea water does not freeze to a greater depth than six or seven feet. Under the pressure of wind and 
current this comparatively thin sheeting of ice is buckled, twisted and bent, one layer being forced 
on top of another, frequently several layers thick; and at times being shoved up into pressure ridges 
This process is exceedingly dangerous for the ship un- 


CLEANING DECK ON THE HERMAN 


After the walruses have been taken, they must be skinned. for ir hi i 
5 ’ A the h = 
bhi ecch Henan See eae ne ir hides and tusks are all that is market 
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= then went on to-other points and repeated 
the procedure. 


the scene to pick up the carcasses. When 
the ship had been brought alongside, two 
men climbed down on the ice and com- 
menced hauling the heavy tackle across 
to the nearest animal. A stout rope loop 
was slipped over the creature’s head and 
brought up between the tusks. The tackle 
was then hooked into the loop and at a 
signal from the mate standing atop the 
bulwarks the man at the winch began 
reeling in the line. As the rope tight- 
ened, the heavy carcass dragged slowly 
over the intervening ice, flopped for a 
moment into the water and then, to the 


tackle, came up the side of the vessel 


safely on board. 


to the men_waiting on the ice. The sec- 
ond walrus was attached like the first, 
but, as it slipped into the water in the 
short space between the ice and the ship, 
the winch did not take up the slack quick- 
ly enough, the hook came out of the rope 
sling and before anything could be done 
the huge carcass had sunk. 

And so we proceeded from one kill to another. 
consisted of two also, but the third, on a large, heavy piece of 
ice, consisted of nine. Here the ship was moored to the ice 
by a line from the bow passed around a hummock and made 
fast to the stern. Some of the walruses on this cake had rolled 
into the water, but the Eskimos were provided with spears and 
poks. Before the carcasses had a chance to sink they were 
speared by the hunters, and we found them suspended by the 
sealskin lines which were made fast to other carcasses farther 
back on the ice. 

The Eskimos killed twenty-nine in all during the afternoon, 
of which eighteen had been loaded safely on board when dark- 
ness suspended operations; two had been lost in loading, and 
the remainder were still on the ice, to be loaded next day if 
they could be found. 

When it became too dark to hunt or load the day had by 
no means ended for the Eskimos; there was yet the skinning 
to be done. They worked two men to a carcass and worked fast. 


with the exception of such tidbits as the Eskimo skinners reserve for 


The skinning is a filthy task, and by the time the work i 11 ip i i 
blood and, indeed, a dark wake can be seen behind on the sea for died Pet eg kitirer barges 2 


hin i Walrus hide is used chiefl 
for burnishing castings in foundries. i 


Then the tackle was thrown out again | 


As soon as he heard the first shots, | 
the captain headed the schooner toward 


accompaniment of groaning and creaking ~ 


and to the deck. The first walrus was 


The second. 
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‘Jnder the skin is a 
Jayer of fat or blubber 
ibout four inches in 


jLane wished to save 
nly the skins and ivory. 
The Eskimos were at 


for themselves. 
cut off the flippers, 
which they consider a 
very great delicacy, and 
some of the blubber to 
take with them to 
Nome. The carcasses 
were then hoisted \ over 
the rail and, dropped 
‘overboard. The natives 
‘continued with the skin- 
ning until after mid- 
night and tumbled into 
their berths in the fore- 
castle, gory and tired. 


The captain also had Y 
a long, hard day. He | 
got up at three in the 
morning and did not 
leave the crow’s nest 
‘until after nine at night, 
excepting. for his meals. 
I was. up in the crow’s 
nest for only one hour 
and came down chilled 
through with the biting 
wind from off the ice. 
The captain had to note 
‘the position of the dif- 
| ferent kills and to keep 
track of them in the 
‘changing panorama of 
\the ice fields. He had 
‘to work his ship through 
‘narrow leads in order to 
-reach the ice on which 
the carcasses lay, and to 
‘manoeuvre the ship into 
position beside it so that 
‘they might be loaded. 
'He must watch the ship 
on all sides continually 
to avoid getting nipped 
by great masses of ice 
drifting by with the cur- 
rent or plunging about 
in the swells, 

But if that first day’s 
work were any criterion 
of what might be ex- 
pected in the days to 


come, the captain had cause to feel gratified. The wind had 
died down, the sky looked settled, the barometer was high, the 


ice literally swarmed with walruses—everything looked favor- 


able. With a continuance of such conditions the captain had 


every reason to hope for several hundred skins in the hold 
before the time came to return to Nome. But in the galley the 
cook shook his head and muttered to himself. Cooks are pes- 
simists ! 

_ Next morning the prospects were still good, although a cold 
wind was blowing, though not yet very strong. It increased, 
however, during the forenoon and the glass began to drop. 
Nevertheless, the captain was in the crow’s nest early and had 
the schooner under way. One boat was off before seven-thirty 
-and within an hour seven carcasses had been hoisted aboard. 
The hunters tried to make another kill, but the walruses were 
mostly on heavy ice, well back from the edge of the pack, 


SIBERIAN NATIVES ON BOARD THE HERMAN 


The Siberian Eskimos speak a distinctly different dialect from that of the Eskimos of they put in the day skin- 
Alaska. They are also somewhat lighter in complexion. The natives on the upper right are ning the remaining wal- 


wearing rain-parkas made of the intestines of seals, and worn over their other clothing. 
These garments are waterproof. The Siberian Eskimos sometimes have whiskers and mus- 
taches of a quite reddish tinge suggesting that there may be an admixture of white blood. the butd 
Most of them shave all of their heads with the exception of a fringe of long hair above € noid. 

the level of the temples. 
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and the freshening wind 
churned the ice too 
much for them to ven- 
ture in among the nar- 
row leads. They were 
some distance from the 
ship when fog came 
drifting down from the 
northeast. The captain 
hoisted a signal for them 
to return immediately 
and made preparations 
for getting out of the ice 
as soon as possible. For- 
tunately the natives were 
able to reach us before 
the fog closed in com- 
pletely, and we ran to 
windward for some 
miles until we could be 
sure of open water on 
all sides, finally anchor- 
ing to wait until con- 
ditions improved. We 
were still in the general 
vicinity of Cape Serdze, 
perhaps _ twenty-five 
miles off shore. We re- 
mained at anchor for the 
night. Our bright hopes 
had proven illusory. 
After breakfast next 
morning the anchor was 
hove up and we set off 
again for the ice. But 
as we approached it the 
fog became so thick that 
nothing could be done. 
It limited the vision to 
a radius of not more 
than one hundred yards. 
The sea was sullen and 
the gray bowl of the sky 
hung over the ship, 
seemingly just above the 
masts. The schooner 
looked like some strange 
sort of snail crawling 
slowly across a leaden 
floor, carrying on its 
back an opaque shell of 
fog. We anchored again 
and remained thus the 
rest of the day and all 
night. The Eskimos 
were busy, however; 


ruses, salting and stow- 
ing the hides safely in 


Monday, September 1, 
opened foggy, but com- 
paratively calm. We left our anchorage at four in the morning. 
As we proceeded toward the ice the fog lifted and lowered alter- 
nately. When it lifted the captain located the walrus herds and 
took their bearings; and in spite of the fog the boats went out. 
The sound of shooting came to us muffled by the fog, and the 
captain had a difficult task locating some of the kills. But by 
breakfast time six carcasses had been loaded and others lay 
waiting nearby. And so the work kept on all day, a day of gusty 
wind and fog. At times the fog was very thick. But the ice 
was more open than it had been hitherto. It lay at intervals 
of perhaps a hundred yards or so, the open spaces looking 
through the mist like fairy lagoons and bays. As we sailed 
along the leads, we appeared to be floating through some mys- 
terious lake dotted with alabaster islands formed in all sorts of 
fantastic shapes. There were castles and cathedrals, minarets 


(Continued on page 56) 


The two fat wives of the Bunya-bunga chief who lives on the 
eastern shore of. Lake Kivu dress in gaudy stuffs of native 
manufacture, and wear around their necks heavy rolls of 
seed-beads. The Kivu basin and the remote regions sur- 
rounding it are inhabited by diverse races showing a great 
range of types, from the semi-pygmy Batwa to the aristo- 
cratic Watussi who are among the tallest and finest negroes 
in Africa. 


UBLISHED books and writings on Equatorial 
Africa would form a respectable library. It 

- would, however, be found, on glancing over their 
titles, that since Stanley’s day, the seventies and 
eighties, up to the present time there is a considerable 
gap and paucity in the literature dealing with those 
regions which comprise the vast area of the Congo 
basin Yeti reat 
progress in all 
branches of science, 
commerce and agri- 
culture have to be 
recorded there. 

This great area, 
two million four 
hundred thousand 
square miles in ex- 
tent, with some 
twenty-five thou- 
sand miles of nay- 
igable waterway and 
more than five times 
theg area of the 
Union of . South 
Africa, and which 
lies at the heart of 
the continent, 
has been _ given 
comparatively little 
attention by Anglo- 


Saxons, is very little THE ACTIVE VOLCANO OF NAMLAGIRA 


TRAVE! 


WHERE DWARES AND GORILLA. 
RULE AFRICA’S VOLCANIC 
KINGDOM 


The Three Great Volcanic Centers of Africa—Labor at Six Cents a Day— 
Dwarfs Who Keep Bees—A Gorilla Sanctuary Among the Craters 


By T. ALEXANDER BARNS, F.2.G.s 


except by those who have direct business connection with the countr 
and this in spite of the fact that the Sudan, Uganda, Tanganyika Terr 
tory and Rhodesia are all contiguous to it. Nevertheless, like a breedin 
ground or hothouse for human, animal, insect and plant life; like a mir 
of wealth which no one knows much about, the Congo holds questions of va 
import for the future. Moreover, its native inhabitants are highly intell 
gent, of fine physique and able to withstand, more than most, the impact « 
material civilization. ; . 

There are in Africa only three active volcanic centers—that of the Can 
eroons on the West Coast, the Virunga volcanoes north of Lake Kivu, an 
the highlands of the Great Craters on the borders of Kenya Colony an 
Tanganyika Territory. Although the ‘latter region—with its unique natur. 
wonders; its stupendous volcanoes and yolcanic cauldrons whose rims reac 
nearly to the snow-line; its marvélous crater, thirty-five miles in circum 
ference and twelve in breadth, which rings in the most wonderful colle 
tion of game animals ever seen, presents tremendous attractions, I still thin 
Lake Kivu and its surroundings the most beautiful and fascinating place | 
all Africa. Curiously enough, in my youth that one word “Kivu” held 
world of romance and it still does, and in no way has it belied the hop 
it held out to me then. Now that I know the region so well, it still co: 
jures up for me, when I am away from it, all things that one loves best- 
peaceful, care-free sunny days under the gum-trees and palm groves ¢ 
beautiful Kisenyies (the haven in the shadow of the volcanoes), a warm, di 
climate that is never too hot and never too cold; entrancing scenery; “Sout 
Sea” islands like gems set in silver; beautiful and interesting animals an 
plants (including a rare Alpine flora, for the volcanoes reach up to ov 
fourteen thousand eight hundred feet), bathing, shooting, fishing, boatin, 
human types that are at once arresting and pleasing and, watching and: wai 
ing for something, one knows not what, the great brooding volcanoes of Vi 
unga, towering to the skies—the Guardians of the Lake. 

Here is a place where a man has time to think and can think his though 
aloud! One reaches it, in these days, easily enough by way of Dar-e 
Salaam and the Central Tanganyika Railway to Kigoma on Lake Tanga: 
yika. Thence by steamer to the old Arab town of Usumbura at its nor 
end and the capital of the Belgian mandated territory of Ruanda. The 
is now a good motor road from this latter place connecting the two lake 
The time taken on the trip from the coast depends on there being a ¢ 
available for the journey between Tanganyika and Kivu; ordinarily a safa 
journey of sev 
days is mnecessar 
Allowing for ever 
ualities fifteen da 
is the average tin 
required to rea 
Kivu from Dar-e 
Salaam, ; 

If we count Lal 
Nyasa, and lea 
out Lake Rukw 
Kivu is the third | 
the chain of lak 
that lie in the de 
trough of the Gre 
Rift and was di 
covered by Cou 
Gotzen during | 
trans-African jou 
ney in 1894 and 
therefore, the le 
discovered of Af: 
-can lakes. It has 
length approximz 


known to most The active volcano of Namlagira has erupted in comparatively recent times, along with its neigh- ing sixty-five mil 


people and is scarce- bor of Ninagongo. Namlagira has a crater that is considerably more than a mile in diameter. The 
last eruption took place in 1912-13. 


sand feet above sea level, one looks across the vast, pit-like crater, six or seven hundred feet deep, miles broad and 
to the active cone in the center which emits a heavy white vapor. The only noise to be heard is of great depth. It 


ly ever given a 
paragraph in the 


; : Ae and i i 
When one reaches the summit, which is well over ten thou- d is about thir 


papers or a thought the constant seething sound of the boiling lava in the bowels of the earth. studded with beau 


a 


- Watussi 


great equatorial 


' the home of the 


Kivu basin itself 
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Pe VERE AGE INe TEE KORESTS OF WEST KIVU 


The usual type of house or hut found in most African villages is round in structure, but those in the villages of West Kivu are peculiar to them- 
Selves. The forest natives are of a sociable disposition and usually live in large communities. 
the collection of taxes more easy than if the villages were spread about over a vast extent of forest. 


The Belgian officials foster this tendency as it makes 
The natives to the north, south, east and west 


of Kivu are all quite distinct in type, ranging from the semi-pygmy to the Watussi, who are reputed to be the tallest men in the world, seven and a 
, half feet being not uncommon. 


ful islands—the largest called Kidjwi, lies at the southern end and 
is of considerable extent. This lake is known to natives and spoken 
of by them as “Tanganyika,” the name Kivu being hardly ever 
used. Northward are the three groups of volcanoes known col- 
lectively as the Virunga or Ufumbiro Range, going up to four- 
teen thousand eight hundred feet, and offering great attractions 
to the alpinist, for many of the peaks have never been scaled. 
To the east we find the Ruanda cattle country, a highland pasture 
region of undulating downs almost treeless although well- 
watered. Its average elevation is about five thousand five hundred 
feet and it is in- 


- habited by the tall 


aristocratic 

and. the 
peasant Bahutu 
under the black 
potentate Musinga. 
To the west is the 


and 


forest reaching to 
the upper Congo 
River and inhab-_ 
ited by interesting, 
though _  uncon- 
trolled tribes, such 
as the Watembo 
and Bakusu, and 


“forest elephant 
and buffalo, the 
gorilla. and the 
chimpanzee. 
The narrow 


A DUGOUT CANOE ON LAKE KIVU 


The dugout canoes of Lake Kivu are capable of considerable speed and carrying capacity. 
vary from the small canoe used ordinarily. for any peaceful purpose to the great war canoes that are 
manned by a larger crew and, hence, have.a greater speed. Lake Kivu is the last discovered African 
lake, having been found by Count Gotzen in 1894. 

breadth of about thirty, while its depth, though great, is unknown. 


is remarkably’ well watered by perennial streams rising out of 
the high mountains, nine thousand feet, that enclose it on either 
side. On the rich pastures that slope steeply to the shore, cattle, 
sheep and goats are to be seen in great numbers and thrive ex- 
ceedingly. The abundant streams bring the cost of irrigation to 
a minimum and, as the region is thickly populated, labor is cheap 
and easily obtained. At the different missions of the White 
Fathers round about the Lake, but more especially at Katana, 
on the west side, where they have an experimental plantation, 
an idea can be obtained of the rich quality of the volcanic soil 
and the suitability 
of the rainfall and 
climate for such 
valuable products 
' as cinchona, coffee, 
_ ginger and vanilla, 
‘and I should think 
it would be an 
ideal climate and 
soil for tea. Al- 
though the eleva- 
tion of the lake is 
five thousand feet 
(thre. rainfalll is 
fairly evenly dis- 
tributed through- 
out the year) trop- 
ical plants, which 
do not come to 
perfection, as a 
rule, except at a 
much lower alti- 
tude, do so heré. 
Imported plants, 
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They 


It has a length of some sixty-five miles and a 
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whether from the 
lowlands or high- 
lands or from a tem- 
perate or tropical 
climate, here seem 
to break all rules 
usually laid down 
for them, finding a 
suitable environ- 


ment and mostly 
giving two crops a 
year. 

As the markets 


of a country are a 
sure indication of 
the variety and 
value of its prod- 
ucts, I will give a 
list of produce and 
commodities that I 
found for sale in 
the native market of 
Kisenyies, at the 
north end of the 
lake, which. is held 
every Sunday: beef, 
mutton, pork, chick- 
ens, fish, eggs, fruit 
and vegetables of all 
kinds — including 
European and sweet 
potatoes — cheese, 
butter, milk, honey, 
coffee, wheat, rice, 


ground nuts, peas, 
beans, tobacco, 
made locally into 
cigars, banana and 
other flours,  ba- 
nana-beer as well as 
meal made from 
honey, palm and 


nut oils, salt, finely 
worked mats and 
baskets, bark cloth, 
skins, gourds and 
earthenware pots. 
Truly a wonderful 
list! As _ regards 
prices, these have 
gone up recently 
with the fall of the 
franc; a bullock 
now costs about five 
dollars and a cow 
twelve to sixteen 
dollars, a goat one 
dollar, a sheep two 
dollars, a_ fowl 
twelve cents, a kilo 
of potatoes costs the 
equivalent of a 
penny and native 
flour twelve cents a 
kilo. The cost of 
labor is equivalent 
to six cents a day. 

‘There are” three 
breeds of cattle in 
the district, all orig- 
inating in Asia. The 
straight-backed spe- 
cies of the Naur-Ox 
type with immense 
horns; a second 
straight - backed va- 


riety with small white horns as exemplified by the Bugoie cattle of 
the lava-plains, larger, straighter and squarer than any other race 
of African cattle I have ever seen yet. Both these types are pre- 


A TAME CHIMPANZEE AND A DEAD GORILLA 


In the forests both to the north and west of Kivu gorillas are very numerous. The chimpanzee 
was a pet of the expedition, but the gorilla was shot for the collection of the Field Museum of 
Chicago. The height of a male gorilla is from five and a half feet to six feet and their strength 
is enormous. Despite its ferocious appearance the gorilla is not an especially savage animal and, 
in fact, is apt to avoid combat unless driven into a corner, at which juncture it is a very deadly foe. 


j 
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MONEY CHANGING ON LAKE KIVU 


The currency of Lake Kivu is often represented by fibre bangles which are worth five centimes 

each. Some of the large native villages have regular Bureaus de Change, where these bangles 

are. stacked on lances and dealt out to the various traders. Anything of. European life Bua 

thought that these natives have absorbed has, naturally, been strongly tinged with the Franco- 

Belgian point of view. In different spots along the Lake weekly markets are held where all kinds 
of produce are exposed for barter and sale. 


Lake Albert (the Albertine Rift), and that t 
of Kivu was brought about by a vast volcani 
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sumably — descend- 
ants of stock 
brought down from 
the north by Nilotic 
invaders and a 
querors such as the 
Watussi and Masai. 
Then there is the 
third type, the well- 
known short, big-_ 
humped breed. 
of Zebu class, of 
comparatively re- 
cent importation 
from the East™ 
Coast. The Kivu | 
cattle seem, how- 
ever, to have one 
disability — they do 
not travel well. Ex- 
periments have been " 
tried with driving | 
them through the f 
forest to the Congo | 
River where fresh’ 
meat is at a pre- 
mium, but with no 
success, aS most of 
them died on the 
way. This failure, 
however, may have 
other causes than 
that already quoted. | 
The sheep of Kivu 
are the ordinary 
fat-tailed species, 
and the goats have | 
little to distinguish 
them from any 
others in Central 
Africa, but Doth] 
sheep and goats ap- 
pear to be sturdier 
and stronger, and 
also not so interbred 
as those to be seen 
elsewhere. 
Continuing a de- 
scription of Lake 
Kivu and its topog- 
raphy, it is interest- 
ing to note one of 
its outstanding fea- 
tures: that although - 
its waters now flow 
into Lake Tangan- 
yika and so to the 
Congo River, its 
fauna has no com- 
munity of nature 
with that of Tan- 
ganyika, but must 
be classed with that 
of Lakes Edward, 
Albert and the Nile 
system to the north. 
To account for this, 
geologists tell us 
that at an earlier 
but not very remote 
period there existed 
an elongated lake 
basin extending 
from Kivu _ north- 
ward along the Rift 
Valley as far as 


he present formation 
‘ ) V c upheaval under the 
floor of this basin forming the Virunga range of volcanoes. This 


Ks 


" 
iting as a dam, the 
aters of the’ newly 
rmed Lake Kivu 
radually rose, 
jyentually overflow- 
ig to the south into 
jake Tanganyika 
nd creating the 
‘usisi River. 

| These volcanoes 
e off the north and 
ortheast coast of 
Jae Lake and are 
ounded on the 
outh by the waters 
j£ Kivu itself, on the 
jorth by the plains 


‘iortheast and_ east 
vy the lacustrine 
‘listrict of Kabare 
i Uganda and on 
ihe west by the 
western wall of the 
Great Rift - Valley. 
‘The steep sides of 
these grand volca- 
jtoes and the sur- 
rounding ridges and 
spurs are, for the 
most part, clothed in 


lof them of bamboo 
‘and quite impenetra- 
ble in places, but 
ithe lava-plains be- 
low, and the numer- 
ous small hummock- 
like volcanoes are 
‘covered with grass, 
short scrub. and 
herbage growing on 
a shallow deposit of 
scoriae overlying 
the solid lava, of 
which the entire 
morthern shore of 
\Kivu is composed. 
Owing to the lava 
flow, water in this 
area is extremely 
scarce, away from 
the lake. Certainly 
in some places’ ‘ex- 
tinct craters become 


filled with water,. 


but these are often 
far apart and not al- 
ways easy of access. 

The Virunga vol- 


canoes are divided~ 


into three groups. 
The most northerly 
consisting of three 
volcanoes—Sabinyo, 
Mgahinga and Mu- 
havura. The cen- 
tral group of three 
more named respec- 
ti vely Karisimbi, 
Mikeno and Visoke, 
and the western, 
which are active, 
composed of Nina- 


if Rutchuru, on the 


thick forests, some § 
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no difficulties in the 
fine weather, but as 
heavy mists, storms 
and blizzards are 
frequent and sud- 
den, there is some 
danger that some of 
one’s porters might 
succumb to expo- 
sure and cold or the 
possibility that one 
might get lost in a 
thick mist. The 
climb is well worth 
while, for, on reach- 
ing the summit, one 
looks into a vast and 
steaming pit nearly 
a mile across and 
six or seven hun- 
dred feet deep, in 
the center of which 
is an oval eruptive 
shaft some eight 
hundred yards 
across surrounded 
b y semi - circular 
cracks running par- 
allele tom its edge 
which emit a heavy 
white vapor, the 
smoke from the vent 
itself being pale yel- 
low in color. The 
crater, the crater- 
floor and the oval 
shaft itself might 
have been laid out 
by some master- 
builder, so symmet- 
rical do they appear. 
The only noise to be 
heard is a seething 
sound of the boiling 
lava in the bowels 
of the earth. The 
vapor and smoke 
from the volcano 
are in no way me- 
phitic as, when I 
visited the crater, 
swifts were to be 
observed circling 
around within it, 
even as though there 
were insects to be 
caught there. 
Another interest- 
ing feature of this 
wonderful district 
lies in the fact that 
Lake Kivu may be 
said to be the divid- 
ing line between the 
seieenieameias sors si : steppe region of the 
NATIVE TYPES OF THE KIVU SECTION east and the forest 
At the top may be seen two pygmies, father and daughter. These diminutive people average Tegion of the west; 
about four feet in height with the men, and somewhat less with the women. The pygmies, who hence, we get prime- 
are found to the north of Kivu, seldom leave the protection of the forest. Below, to the left, val forest and grassy 
is the negro belle of a remote village in the Kivu mountains. She is swathed in fibre rings, neck- downs intermingling 
laces and waist charms, and is wearing a heavy brass bangle on her arm. To her right is a lady 4 
with a characteristically ornamented back. The scars are larger than usual and, as the pattern around its deeply 
is an involved one, the operation must have been very painful, for these scars are formed by rub- indented coast and 
bing charcoal into deep cuts made with a knife. producing curious, 


interesting and 
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gonga, a triple cone, Namlagira and three smaller cones of — sometimes hybrid fauna and flora. The incomparably rich and lux- 
quite recent formation, The last eruption in the district was uriant forests which clothe the high mountains above are worth 
witnessed by Sir Alfred Sharpe and took place in 1912-13. The a visit in themselves. Inhabited by the semi-dwarf Batwa (who, 
climb up Ninagonga, eleven thousand three hundred feet, which by the way, besides being good blacksmiths and potters, are great 
looks the most attractive of the two active volcanoes, presents (Continued on page 58) 


A Ketuge ‘Lower on the Koad to Lhasa 


FOLLOWING THE TRAIL OF MARCO POLO 


Tibetan Domesticity 


The Journey to the Forbidden City—The Arrival—A Walk of Thirty-five 


Hundred Miles—A Monastery of Five Thousand Monks | 


| A REVIEW | 
By EDWARD B. HALE 


who have led the way around the world, and so when Gen- 
eral Pereira despatched a message to his brother from the 
newly established tele- 


A‘ the ‘days of Queen Elizabeth it has been Englishmen 


ripe peaches. He then crossed a stony plain stretch 4 miles tc 
the north to barren hills, at the foot of which was the great 
Sera monastery, a several-storied block of whitewashed build: 

ings. At 14% mites 


graph office at Lhasa 


he entered Lhasa, ¢ 


saying, “Lhasa Eng- 
lishman first,” he was 
only carrying out the 
tradition of his class 
and kind. In journeys 
of that kind English- 
men usually have been 
first. 

A remarkable jour- 


rather dirty city witk 
houses of stone, two ot 
three storied, and with 
the usual quaint Tibe- 
tan windows. Ane 
here, once more, weré 
shops, pink potatoes, 
eggs, sugar, etc. It 
was a treat to him te 


ney it was. From Pek- 
ing to Lhasa the ex- 
pedition covered a dis- 
tance of more than 
sixty -three hundred 
miles, and ~General 
Pereira walked more 
than thirty-five hun- 
dred of them,~a very 


see a shop again. 

“He rode straight 
to the newly  estab- 
lished telegraph office 
and despatched a tele: 
gram to his brother. 
worded, ‘Lhasa Eng- 
lishman first.’ He had 
to economise words, 


remarkable feat for 
anyone to perform, but 
an amazing one for a 
white-haired man, well 
past middle age. 


and what he meant 
was that he, an Eng- 
lishman, was the first 
to reach Lhasa from 
Peking. 
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““T entered with, my 


General Younghus-  [_ 
band has done well to aap “at a se mi 
place his  colleague’s 


narrative on _ public 
record,.and we take pleasure in quoting below that portion of 
the story which deals with General Pereira’s arrival at Lhasa, 
the Forbidden City. : 

_‘Lhasa was reached at last on October 17. The road still lay 
down the valley of the Song-pu Chu, officially known as the Kyi 
Chu. There were farms and villages with an occasional mon- 
astery dotted about. At 10 miles off the famous Potala came 
in sight, standing on a small hill, and as Pereira advanced he got 
a glimpse of the glitter on its golden roof. The country was 
still treeless till getting near to Lhasa, when villas and walled 
enclosures full of willow and other trees were seen. At 10 
miles was Drukpa or “the Ferry”, with a very stony beach on 
either side. The river was 80 yards wide and 10 feet deep. As 
usual, coracles were used for the passage. A small official sta- 
tioned here brought Pereira some Chinese cakes and small un- 


* “Peking to Lhasa,”.by Generals Pereira and Younghusband. Hough- 


ton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1926, $5.00. 
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General Pereira’s Journey 


white beard, very tired 
but happy,’ he writes, 
‘for the great trek was 
at last a thing to look back upon. The weary miles of tramping 
were over. 

“ ‘Riding through the city I passed the wonderful Potala, one 
of the wonders of the world—a gigantic block of buildings. I 
have not yet counted how many stories high, mostly white- 
washed with the center painted red and surmounted by small 
roofs of gold. It impressed me like the great ruins of Ankhor 
Wat in Cambodia, St. Peter’s, the Mosque Omar and the Taj 
Mahal—all, of course, in different ways. The Dalai Lama no 
longer lives there, but resides in a country place near by, and a 
fine broad modern road has been constructed to it, along which, 
at about 100 yards intervals, are small columns like milestones, 
on which incense is burnt when the Dalai Lama passes by.’ 

“A very nice villa, surrounded by a park or garden full of 
trees, had been provided for Pereira by the Tsarong Shapé, the 
Commander-in-Chief. In it was a big painted room which took 
up more than half the house. It had six continuous windows on 
one side and two rows of columns down the center, and a roof 
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raiters painted 
lue. The furni- 
are included a 
ibstantial wooden 
uble. Sir Charles 
ell, Sir Henry 
Hayden and other 
jinglishmen, had 
Jtayed there. 

| “Some news of 
jhe outer world, 
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imme” Over -six 
Inonths, he now 
Jearned from the 
‘ielegraph officer, 
jRosemeier — the 
‘roubles in Ireland 
the same old 
istory), the utter 
rout of Greece by 
Turkey, the death 
iof ~Lord North- 
icliffe, etc. 
i "And then he 
‘sat down and re- 
flected — reflected 
| as only a man can 
“who has set his whole heart on a great task and has done it. 
|e ‘After all the worries, anxieties and hardships it seems like 
‘a dream that the great trek is really over. 
‘rather heart-breaking preparations at Tangar when everything 
seemed against me and only the fiery Pére Schram stood be- 
hind me with a helping hand. Then the odds were against me, 
with the probability that after trudging to Nagchuka I “should be 
‘turned back and have to return disappointed across the frozen, 
‘wind-swept plains of North Tibet. How glad I am now that 
in those dreary Tangar days I decided that there should be no 
|consideration of failure, and that barring a direct veto from 
India I would go through cotite que cotéte. And now I look back 
it is wonderful to think how I was protected by Providence. The 
| old weak spot on my spine might not have been able to bear the 
‘strain and I might have got a stroke on one of the great passes 
—or even minor evils like lumbago or sciatica. Or the old game 
leg might have gone. But luckily he proved game to the end. 
My feet, too, though tender at times in the frost-bitten spots, 
‘have kept sound. In the end everything has fitted in in its right 
‘place. But I would not make the return journey for a million 
pounds.’ 
_ “The distance he had travelled from Peking was 6360%4 miles, 
of which he had walked 3527%4. He was curiously particular 
about the %4 miles, and recording them like this is characteristic 
of his methodical, accurate habits. 

“The distance from Chamdo to Lhasa was 670%, miles. The 
‘ula’ transport from Chamdo had cost him 750 tankars plus 353 
tankars for wine money, total 1103 tankars, or about 102% 
Tangar taels, which is equivalent to about £20:10s. For this 
he had the use of from twenty to thirty animals a day. So it 
was a remarkably cheap journey. 


arrying Bales of Cotton 


Coolies 


The Sera Monastery at Lhasa 


I look back on the. 


39 
“His stores at 
the end of his 
journey consisted 


of  half-a-dozen 
tins of jam and 
sardines, For salt 
he had native stuff 
looking like glass. 
His sugar was the 
coarsest brown 
sugar, looking like 
pieces of brown 
soap. His tea was 
the coarsest native 
brick tea; and his 
milk was yak milk 
with a pungent 
taste. 

“On the day fol- 
lowing his arrival 
id” chasa, he, 1e- 
ceived’ a_ cable- 
gram from Eng- 
land in answer to 
the one he had 
despatched on ar- 
rival — a striking 
illustration of how 
much closer Lhasa 
now is to the outside world. 

“On this day he also visited the Tsarong Shapé or BCom: 
der-in-Chief. He was thirty years of age and had learnt a few 
words of English. He was dressed in a khaki uniform with a 
‘coat-warm-British’. His little son of three or four was also 

ressed in khaki. The next day he invited Pereira to lunch and 

afterwards to inspect the troops, and told him he was the first 
British officer who had inspected them. Four companies, one 
from each of the four barracks of Lhasa, were paraded. The 
rifles, khaki and equipment were all of British pattern, and one 
company wore turbans. Considering everything, and that the 
words of command were in English, the drill was very good, 
and much better than Pereira had anticipated. One sergeant 
who had been in India had a very good word of command. 

“The Dalai Lama received Pereira on October 24. As 
Pereira was travelling as a private individual he had not liked 
to ask for an audience, but finding that the Dalai Lama ex- 
pected to see him, he was glad to have the opportunity of visit- 
ing him. The Dalai Lama received him in his special audience 
room behind the barracks, having walked there from his charm- 
ing villa just behind. He was without a hat and was dressed in 
a picturesque long orange robe with a bright yellow jacket. He 
was close shaven, but with a small twisted moustache and a 
minute beard. On Pereira entering he remained seated. Pereira 
then presented him with a khata (ceremonial scarf) and received 
a very fine large one in return. After this Pereira took a seat, 
and quite an interesting conversation followed, for he found the 
Dalai Lama very intelligent. The Lama himself drank Tibetan — 
tea, but he gave Pereira Indian tea and milk in a little English 
tea-service. 

“After this visit Pereira called on the Prime Minister, ‘Long 
Chin’ by name, in the Potala. He was a nice old man. But his 


The Potala at Lhasa 
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office, consisting 
of three small 
rooms, had to 
be reached by a 
flight of — slip- 
pery stone steps 
and long dark 
passages. 
“Pereira also, 
while at Lhasa, 
visited the great 
Sera monastery, 
which nominally 
has 5500 monks, 
though he 
would have es- 
timated the 
number as low- 
er, The way to 
it leads across 
a sandy plain, 
and it is  situ- 
ated at the foot 
of bare — stony 
hills 274 miles 
north of the Po- 
tala; -VLth is: 3a 
regular little 
town from 600 


Lhasa’s Holy of Holies, the Potala 


to 800 yards long, with streets of two or three-storied houses. 
There are three big temples with gold roofs of the usual small 


Chinese pattern. 


On the whole, Pereira was disappointed with 


the monastery. If there were five thousand monks, it was only 
a little bigger than the Labrang monastery in Kansu, and for 
situation and general appearance Labrang is much finer. 


“The Commander - in - Chief 
came to say good-bye on October 
26. Pereira had given him a 
pony and a Jaeger lining for his 
‘coat-warm-British’. In return he 
gave Pereira two fine bronze 
Tibetan pots, one for tea and the 
other for wine; also a bottle of 
créme-de-menthe and two bottles 
of ginger. 

“On October 28 Pereira began 
his journey to India, taking with 
him only his_ Chinese boy-cook 
and the half-caste Chino-Tibetan 
interpreter from Tangar. On 
October 30 he crossed the Tsang 
Po (Brahmaputra) by ferry. It 
was the last great river on his 
journey. He still kept up walk- 


General Pereira’s Caravan Marching Through a Tibetan Town 


ing his eight miles a day, but found it tried him, and at night 
he was very weary. The next day he passed the beautiful blue 
serpentine Yamdrok Lake, on which there were swarms of quite 
tame geese and duck; but he thought the scenery spoilt ‘by the 


bare, treeless hills. 
November 1 it was bitterly cold. 
On November 3 he crossed the 
Karo La. The morning was one 
of the coldest of the entire jour- 
ney. His hands were in torture, 
and the sun made no difference. 
And that night he wrote: ‘For 
the last two or three nights I have 
spent nearly twelve hours in bed 
to get warm. Each night it re- 
quires arduous rubbing to get my 
frozen right foot warm and to 
get the sting out of the old frost- 
bitten patches. How I long for 
the warmth of India, then never 
again I trust to travel in ice- 
bound countries. I long to be 
able to look back upon Tibet as 
a reminiscence. How nice it will 
be in the winter to sit by a 


oa 


“ 


The weather was fine, but chilly, and on 


~ A Street 


RAVE 


blazing fire | 
a _comforta 


vellous way | 
which Pro 


worse. I thin 
a second su 
journey wou 
kill me.’ 

“Gyantse wi 
reached on N¢ 
vemper 5. Het 
he met the firs 
Europeans, e 


ing Tangar : 
Malye aes 

were Dr. Me 
Govern ant 
Captain Ellan 
of a so-calle 
Buddhist Mis 
sion, Ther 


were, too, Mr. Macdonald, the British Trade Agent, and abou 


seventy Indian soldiers. 


These last were very smart. ‘It wa 


a treat,’ he writes, ‘to see again a man who could present arms 
and also to see the Union Jack once more flying in the afternoot 


breeze. Good old England!’ 


“And he saw here Indian papers up to October 28, and con 


taining the news of his arrival i 
Lhasa—also the results of th 
Leger, Cesarewitch and Cam 
bridgeshire, ‘all won by rank out 
siders I had never heard of’. 
“On November 7 he resume¢ 
his journey, but now onward: 
there were dak bungalows witl 
glass windows and real fire 
places, doors, a bed, tables, chair: 
—such luxuries as he had no 
seen for months, There wer 
even books, and he re-read Th 
Velvet Glove. On November 1; 
he crossed the Himalaya by the 
Tang La, 15,200 feet, ane 
reached Phari. Everybody hac 
dwelt on the cold of this stage, sc 
he had dreaded it badly, but founc 


it not so cold as the Karo La. Next day he marched down thé 
Chumbi valley, thickly wooded and with delightful smell of pine 
On November 16 he crossed his last pass, the Nathu La, 14,70( 
feet. At last he was out of Tibet and could say he had beet 


right across it. 


wea welds 


in Lhasa 


* 


““Thank Heaven! Tibet is ¢ 
memory of the past, and I car 
now get warm again, with nc 
more thoughts of frost-bite. Ii 
is nice to feel I am in India anc 
on the downward grade at last 
with no more climbs ahead.’ 

“Gantok, ‘a most heavenly 
place,’ was reached on Novembet 
17, and here he stayed with 
Major Bailey, the Political Agent 
who had a huge and. beautiful 
garden—a regular Paradise, 

“He had now completed hi: 
journey. From Peking he hac 
traveled 668114 miles, of whict 
he had walked 3682 miles, o1 
considerably more than half the 
distance.” 
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Kodak Movies 
You Make Yourself 
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Hold eye level or waist Hold waist high or eye 
high — and just press level — and just press 
the release, the release. 


O matter where. Through the Orient — Europe, there’s 
always a picture ahead—and now it’s a movie. All the fun 
you have, all the things you see— when it’s all behind you, it’s 
before you still on the screen. Movies of it all, and so simply 
made that it’s nothing short of amazing. 
Press the release on your Ciné-Kodak and you’ re making movies; 
turn the switch on your Kodascope and you’re showing movies. 
The cost is little. Only one-sixth that of standard movies. 
The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat /6.5 
lens, is priced.at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat 43.5, at an even 
hundred. 'The Kodascope C projector is $60. 
A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope, and screen 
—as low as | | 
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The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demonstrate the 
Cine-Kodak. If your dealer is notyetready, write usfor Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it swt a Ciné-Kodak 
4 r. 


To show the movie, just turn on the switch 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodas City 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


MOTOR TOURS FOR THE 
AUTUMN 


Our Motor Touring Bureau has been 
busy all summer arranging tours for 
members. If you are planning a tour for 
the. fall months, do not hesitate to ask for 
any advice you need and for maps show- 
ing the best routes. In writing the 
Bureau, however, please indicate clearly 
the points you wish to cover so that we 
may give you adequate service. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Members are now arranging for the 
Round-the-World, Mediterranean and 
West Indies cruises. If you should de- 
sire literature relative to the various 
cruises offered by reliable companies, the 
Secretary will be glad to send you book- 
lets on your request. We also have avail- 
able, for members only, descriptive book- 
lets on practically all points of interest in 
this country and abroad. Our supply is 
rather limited, however, and we shall be 
glad if you will ask for folders only on 
such places as you actually expect to visit. 


EUROPEAN PENSIONS 


The Secretary will be grateful if mem- 
bers will be good 
enough to send in the 
names of any pensions 
that were found to be 
reliable during the 
summer while travel- 
ing abroad. The Club 
does not make a prac- 
tice of recommending 
pensions unless it 
knows beyond a doubt 
that the service given 
ISuthe pbesteeAwslistor 
pensions that could 
really be relied upon 
would be of value to 
all members. Your co- 
operation in this direc- 
tion would be greatly 
appreciated. 


MAPS FOR THE 
TRAVELER 


The Secretary is 
glad to be able to an- 
nounce the publication 
of a new map of 
Rome, uniform with 
those of London and 
Paris. This series of 
maps has been espe- 
cially prepared for the 
Club under the direc- 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


tion of expert geographers. 

1. General Map of Europe, showing all 
new boundaries, railroad lines and princi- 
pal cities. Size, 23 x 26 inches. 

2. Street Map of Paris. Size, 16x21 
inches. 

3. Street Map of London. Size, 16x 21 
inches, 

4. Street Map of New York. Size, 
7% x 30 inches. 

5. Street Map of Rome. 
inches. 

The maps are printed in four colors on 
strong map bond and folded within a con- 
venient cover. They represent the very 
last word in up-to-dateness and accuracy. 

All these maps may be had by writing 
to the Secretary’s office. General map, 
fifty cents, postpaid. City maps, thirty- 
five cents each, postpaid. 


WHAT MADRID OWES TO 
THE GOUT 


Some cities owe their prominence to 
great rivers and others to the accidents 
of commerce, but the capital of Spain can 
be said to be indebted chiefly to the gouty 
toe; of Charles: the sPiith> “The keen 


Size, 16x 21 


mountain air about this city was the only 


see 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY MAP OF ROME 


Map-making in the Sixteenth Century laid great stress on picturesqueness, but very often 
its accuracy was of the most dubious character. 
of Rome, the date of which is about 1535, with the new map just issued by the National 
Travel Club of America, for it is evident that what cartography has lost in colorfulness 


it has gained in lucidity. 


It is interesting to compare this old map 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford  - 
Major-General Viktor Balck 
Harry A. Franck “d 
The Earl of Hardwicke 


thing that gave the royal sufferer relief 
in. His eccentric son, Phillip the 
Second, was the first to proclaim it the 
capital of Spain, but it was the gay life 
of its previous court that led him to pre- 
fer the city above all others. Madrid 
cannot help being open to “the embrace of 
the god of the winds,” for its parks, 
palaces and gardens are an oasis in an al- 
most treeless, windswept desert. This is 
further emphasized when it is remembered 
that Madrid is two thousand feet above 
the sea, “nearer heaven, geographically, 
than any other capital of the world”; 
which explains the Spanish proverb that 
“the throne of Spain is first after the 
throne of God.” Now you know why 
tourists turn inland to Madrid before 
leaving Spain, for nowhere else in Spain 
can so much of Spain be seen. | 


| 
“GROUW GROWS ON YOU” 


Grouw is one of the most typical of 
Holland’s Frisian villages, which can be’ 
reached just as well by water as by land. 
“Grouw grows on you,” says M. Tomalin. 
“Tt stands upon the farthest point of a 
small peninsula with a splendid wide 
stretch of water in front. Its jumble of 
oddly shaped homes, 
boatsheds and jetties 
with the old tower just 
behind, make just such 
a medley of color as 
artists delight to put 
in- their sate hie lise 
Artists come to Grouw 
all the year round, one 
of them, Mr. de Boer, 
has even arranged’ a 
studio on a boat, where 
you can purchase the 
most delightful  pic- 
tures of the village. 
The yearly regattas at- 
tract visitors from all 
parts, Like so many 
places in Holland, it is 
a place of quietness 
where the eyes are 
daily rested with 
beauty, and the strain 
of travel drops away. 
“Grouw grows on 
you,” and when well 
rooted, flowers with a 
fragrance that refuses 
to be forgotten. 
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N A VOYAGE 
OF [42 bays 


129 were Sunny | 


T was a Belgenland world cruise—and there were 
actually only three days in four and a half months 
that weren’t sun-brightened. 


No magic, this—but the result of skilful planning. 


So you sail to sixty interesting cities, all around the 
world, and find each in its brightest, loveliest season. An 
itinerary—sent on application—will give you aclear idea 
of the scope and wonder of this splendid cruise. 


The Belgenland, largest and finest liner that ever circled the 
globe, sails from 
New York December 14 
Los Angeles Dec. 30 San Francisco Jan. 2 
Back in New York April 24, 1927 


60 cities 14 countries 
132 days 28,000 miles 


For complete and detailed information address—Red Star 

Line, No. 1 Broadway, New York; American Express Company, 

65 Broadway, New York; Branch Offices in principal cities, 
F OR AUTHORIZED AGENCIES. 


The Belgenland’s next transatlantic ie 
sailing is October 16 to Plymouth, UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
Cherbourg and Antwerp. 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
3 in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE &® COMPANY 


Seven West Sixteenth Street ~ NEW YORK 


rebuff. In a letter recently ad- 

dressed to us an enterprising sales- 
man volunteered the suggestion that Book 
Notes from the Brick House might make 
good advertising copy. . . . Advertising, 
forsooth! Our sparse but raven locks 
whitened perceptibly. 

Picture to yourselves our position. 
Grown old in the publishing profession, 
we felt, as each successive month rolled 
round, a sort of spiritual renascence at the 
thought of chatting informally about 
books, the peculiar vagaries of authors, 
the occasionally humorous aspects of a 
serious business, the—in short, we wel- 
comed the opportunity to unburden our- 
self. Merry as the proverbial grig . . . 
have you ever met a grig? enjoyed a laugh 
with one? . . and as unsuspecting, we 
pursued the even tenor of our way until, 
without warning, this sordid commercial- 
ist, this money grubber, sought to reduce 
our one relaxation to terms of vulgar 
dollars and cents. A cause for weeping. 

. Still and all, the presses yawn for 
copy. There remains a page to be 
filled. . a 


Oe editorial pride has suffered a 


fee es 

At the moment we are interested in 
the ever-increasing tendency of the read- 
ing public to concern itself with Ameri- 
cana. It is our deduction that, just as 
the collector interest in American furni- 
ture was succeeded by a general market 
both for antiques and reproductions, so 
the enthusiasm of bibliophiles for early 
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Lucian Swirr KirtLann, Author of 
FINDING THE WORTH WHILE IN 
THE ORIENT 


Book News 


FROM 


“he “Brick “House 


Rozsert NATHAN, Author of 
THE FIDDLER IN BARLY 


American first editions has precipitated a 
reader interest in our country’s beginnings 
which is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Ever on the alert to gratify a public 
demand the Brick House staff has occu- 
pied itself with searching for important 
existing manuscripts and in devising 
new books which will serve to increase 
our knowledge of American history. 


* OK OK 


The first of these items, Early Ameri- 
can Inns and Taverns, by Elise Lathrop, 
will be published early in October. This 
valuable and interesting book is the only 
work in existence which covers the whole 
country, from Canada to Mexico, from 
Atlantic to Pacific. It is inclusive, 
authoritative, definitive. Seeking her ma- 
terial in every state of the Union, the 
author has assembled more than thirteen 
hundred inns and taverns. Hundreds of 
these remain standing, milestones in our 
history, and Miss Lathrop has arranged 
them into groups so that motorists, in all 
sections of the country, may readily visit 
a number. Early American Inns and 
Taverns is attractively illustrated from 
photographs and with drawings by George 
W. Hood. 

Another interesting piece of Americana 
is the first volume of the ARGONAUT SERIES 
—The Narrative of Samuel Hancock. 
Hancock’s manuscript, although referred 
to extensively by Bancroft in his history 
of the Northwest, has never been brought 


out in book form, so that, in addition te 
being a dramatic account of -the overlanc 
journey. in..1845, of the exploration 6: 
Puget Sound, of the Gold Rush and o: 
Indian fighting, it is a really valuable col 
lector’s item. The Narrative of Samue 
Hancock will also be published durin; 
October. 
eh See 


In October also we find the slat 
fairly well filled with good books. Rob 
ert Nathan’s The Fiddler in Barly, for in 
stance, which was announced for Sep 
tember but postponed, due to the fact tha 
page proofs were chasing Mr. Nathan al 
over Europe, will see the light then. S 
will Isabel Ostrander’s latest and mos 
thrilling mystery tale, The Mathematics o 
Guilt. In October we will also bring ou 
Lucian Swift Kirtland’s Finding th 
Worthwhile in the Orient—a travel boo! 
which selects with the accuracy of a com 
bined courier connoisseur . . . Ben Ra 
Redman’s monograph on Edwin Arlingto: 
Robinson will stir critical comment on Oc 
tober twentieth and the Science of Mine 
by Ernest Shurtleff Holmes, will appea 


Ben Ray ReEDMAN, Author of 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


toward the close of the month. Mr. Rec 
man’s book will, we feel certain, be widel 
read and appreciated by everyone interes! 
ed in modern American poetry, for : 
throws new light upon the character of 
writer who is too little known, outside hi 
work. 
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The Luxurious Route to the 


| MEDITERRANEAN 


Special Winter Voyages de Luxe 


By the Palatial Liners 


The ship of Luxury DUILIO 


January 8 and February 17 
The last word THE NEW 


in. comfort R © M A 


January 29 

MADEIRA GIBRALTAR ALGIERS NAPLES GENOA 
The] Also by the Popular b 

e largest to the 

a ship COLOMBO Mediterranean 
January 15 and February 23 

CASABLANCA GIBRALTAR PALERMO NAPLES GENOA 

Optional Shore Excursions at all Ports on all Special Winter Voyages 

Regular sailings to ITALY 


Oct. 6, Oct. 9, Oct. 23, Nov. 6, Nov. 23, Dec. 1 
For Rates and further information apply to 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 
Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
State St., New York or Local Steamship Agents 


24,300 Reg. Tons 
21 Knots 


33,000 Reg. Tons 
22 Knots 


Discovery Tours 
to the Islands of 


mystery and 
charm Ab hate 


SOUTH:SEAS 


Islands of Romance 
Hawaii - Samoa - Fiji- Australia 


New sights, new experiences await you in these 
lands south of the Equator. If you seek the un- 

_ usual in travel, go —discover for yourself the charm 
and mystery that has made them famed in song 
and story. 


Comfortable Oceanic Liners sail every three weeks 
from San Francisco. $565 first class, round trip— 
49 days. Takes you to all of the South Seas in one 
romantic tour. Other tours to suit your time and 
purse. 


Write for our free illustrated Booklet “A-3,” giv- 
ing full information, or ask any tourist agency. 


mOCEANI 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Matson Navigation Co. Managing Agents 
General Offices: 215 Market Street, San Francisco 


Los ANGELES: 510 W. 6th Street-— New York: 50 E. 42nd Street 
Cuicaco: 140 S. Dearborn Street — SEATTLE: 814 Second Avenue 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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ROM New York—on December 2nd, the 

Empress of Scotland puts to sea for th: 
dream-ports of the world. For Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Haifa, Bombay, Colom- 
bo! For Padang, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Honolulu, Panama! For ports 
whose very namés are romance! The cruise 
takes you to the Holy Land for Christmas 
—to Cairo for New Year’s Eve. India at 
its cool height of season. 4 days in Peking. 
Japan for the plum-blossoms. Fascinating 
excursions at all ports included in fare. 
Mid-April will bring you home again. 
Always, on ship and shore, you'll have 
the comforting security of Canadian Pacific 
management. 


“See this world before the next” 


For choice accommoda- 


The ship is the Empress 
of Scotland,—25,000 gross 
tons. One of the largest 
liners ever to circle the 
globe. A cruise favorite 
for the last 4 years. Only 
4 her usual capacity will 
be booked on this cruise. 


Worlds Greatest 
C Travel System 


EMPRESS OF 
SCOTLAND 


From New Youk=Dec2 


IG 
Pacific, 


tions, book earlier. Liter- 
ature from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific 
—344 Madison Ave., N.Y.; 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. 
JamesSt. Principal cities, 
U.S.A. and Canada. Per- 
sonal service if desired. 
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WEST INDIES 


0 
Ji hice days 


in the 
West INp1Es 


and 
Souta AMERICA 


Here is an ideal Cruise- 
Tour of adventure to the 
sub-tropics, to Cuba, the 
marvelous Panama Canal, 
to the picturesque places 
in Peru and Chile; the 
mighty Andes, loftier than 
the famous Alps and lovely 
Argentina. You see stately 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Santos, Rio de Janeiro and 
other beautiful Latin cities. 
You visit the quaint, age- 
old Inca civilizations and 
explore the trails of the 
pioneer Spaniards. After 
Brazil, you cruise the warm 
Caribbean and visit Trini- 
dad, Barbados and Porto 
Rico, the gems of the West 
Indies. 


Leaving NeW York, Jan- 
uary 27th. First class ar- 
rangements and expert 
American Express man- 
agement, insuring comfort 


and luxury throughout— 
$1950. 


It is exciting to plan ahead. 
Whether you intend to go 
this year or next, send for 
the illustrated “Deck Plan 
No. 6” containing itiner- 
aries, rates and complete 
information about every 
phase of the trip. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 


Strange Adventures in the Land of the Shah 
(Continued from page 11) 


He asked me how long our mar- 
riage contract lasted, and how 
often I changed my wife. When 
I told him that it was not our 
custom to change, and that our 
marriages were supposed to last 
for all time, he expressed his 
amazement, and told us that al- 
though he only possessed three 
wives in his old age, he had had 
“haily, haily,” meaning many, 
many, so many in fact that he 
would not remember some if he 
saw them. He sympathized with 
me on our poor system of mar- 
riage laws, which he said he was 
sure would make a man very 
dull, and suggested that if I be- 
came Mussulman I should find 
much more to make life worth 
living. 

The village women showed a 
great interest in my wife, she be- 
ing the first unveiled woman 
they had seen. At first they 
crowded around and greatly em- 
barrassed her. They would 
handle everything that she wore, 
and even try to look underneath 
her clothes to see if her skin was 
as white as their own. They 
had no regard for her authority, 
as the status of woman in the 
country was nil, and I had to go 
to a great deal of trouble to teach 
them that my wife was a mem 
sahib or “woman master” to 
whom they must show every re- 
spect. In the same way the vil- 
lage men would rise and salaam 
me as I passed through the vil- 
lages, but would remain seated 
and laugh and grin when my 
wife passed, and I had to teach 
them also that a European lady 
was entitled to their respect. 

The following amusing inci- 
dent is worth relating, and 
demonstrates only too well the 
lack of sanctity contained in the 
Oriental marriage knot. One of 
my servants, Yadullah by name, 
had a young and pretty wife. 
While sitting in my official sanc- 
tum trying to fathom the various 
merits and demerits of a very 
intricate case, the order of the 
Court was suddenly disturbed 
by this woman, who rushed in 
to me in a state bordering on 
hysteria, and making a great 
wail,-held up for my inspection 
two very badly bitten fingers. It 
appeared that when she left her 
house unattended for a_ short 
time, a negress (who formerly 
served the women in His Excel- 
lency’s household) had entered 
and stolen a quantity of fire- 
wood. As she was getting away 
with it she was met by this girl. 
A fight ensued and the negress 
resorted to the use of her teeth, 
with the result that Yadullah’s 
wife was very badly bitten. I 
was very much annoyed at being 


disturbed by her domestic trou- 
bles, so I sent word to her hus- 
band, telling him to deal with 
the negress, and also request his 
wife not to worry me. A day 
or two after, I asked Hussein if 
Yadullah had punished the wom- 
an. To my absolute surprise 
and amazement he told me that 
Yadullah was marrying her that 
day. ‘Marrying her,” said I, 
‘what in the name of all that is 
holy is he doing that for? “Well, 
Sahib,” said Hussein, “you can’t 
understand these people. You 
see if he beat her and she not 
his wife, he will get into trouble 
with the Mullah. But this black 
woman she has plenty of clothes 
and some money. Yadullah will 
marry her this morning, and this 
afternoon he will take all her be- 
longings to his house, and’ he 
divorce her this evening.” 


When I first arrived at Lat- 
gah the headman took it for 
granted that as a matter of 
course I would be open to cor- 
ruption and bribery. 

A Naib from a neighboring 
village called one morning to 
make my acquaintance, and I 
was informed that he had come 
to headquarters to have a case 
tried in which he made claim to 
the lease of some _ timbered 
ground, which was then held by 
a prosperous farmer, I arranged 
a time for the hearing, and he 
took his departure. A few min- 
utes later I happened to notice 
a small cloth money bag lying 
on my table, and on examining 
it closely I found it to contain a 
sum of between forty to fifty 
Turkish gold liras. 

I told my interpreter to follow 
the Nab and to return .his lost 
property, but I was informed 
that he had left it as an offering 
to me, to induce me to decide the 
coming case in his favor. It was 
returned immediately, and need- 
less to say the fact that he had 
attempted to bribe me gave me 
a good idea that his case was 
not a good one. This proved 
to be so, and my decision went 
against him. 

This heralded the start of 
a steady campaign of plotting 
against me, which made my life 
during my whole period of office 
a fight against heavy odds. My 
attempts to eliminate this cor- 
ruption were productive of very 
small results, and I had to work 
with everybody’s hand against 
me, This effort to fight me was 
not made openly, but by intrigue 
and stealth, and I knew that be- 
hind the oiled tongues of the 
headmen that used to shower 
flowery compliments on me 
daily and hourly there existed 
the very bitterest venom. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


When 
an American 
goes to Europi 


very American sailingfor Europe 
E is entitled to all the little lux- 
uries, comforts and attentions that 
are offered by the finest hotels of 
the land. On any United States 
Lines Ship (only American flag ser- 
vice to Europe), he gets these things 
—and more. There is a passage for 
every purse as the chart of rates be- 
low willshow. And you’ll enjoy the 
best cuisine on the North Atlantic 
on these five splendid ships. 


S. S. George Washington 


Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious home 
on the sea. First, second and Tourist third 
class to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S. S. Leviathan 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous ship 
in the world. First, second and Tourist third 
class to Cherbourg and Southampton. 


S. S. President Harding and 
S. S. President Roosevelt 
The fastest Cabin (one-class) ships on the 


North Atlantic. To Cobh (Queenstown), 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S. S.. Republic 


The famous cruise liner. A Cabin ship with- 
out first or second class distinctions to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. 
Get complete information 
from your local steamship agent 
or write to the address below 


United — 
States Lines 
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Chart of Rates 


FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLAS‘ 


S.S.LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENI 
$265 and up HARDING and 
S.S.PRESIDENT 
S.S.GEORGE ROOSEVELT 
WASHINGTON $145 Ril 
S.S. REPU: 
$210 and up $140 and up 


SECOND CLASS | TOURIST THIRD 


- From § 95- Rounc 
Trip $170 up 
AN. depending 
, on ship 
and 
destination 
De Fo E 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$197.50 and up 
S.S. GEORGE y 


$136.25 
and up 
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Blow, blow, thou winter winds of the Frozen North. 
Warm, mellow sunshine in the South now floods the 
travel sights and scenes of Southern Africa. 


Visit the World’s All-the-year-round Travel Playground 


Last year over 8,000 visitors from the Northern Hemisphere enjoyed its splendid, 

congenial climate and travel attractions. In South Africa it is sunny all the year round; 

not enervating in Summer nor inclement in Winter. It is warm from November to 

February and pleasantly cool from April to September. Modern, well-equipped large 

towns, with hinterland of great rural areas, provide many pleasant holiday resorts— 

mountain, woodland, river and marine; golf, fishing (sharks and other big sea game), 
tennis, motoring, mountaineering and other sport is plentiful. 


Excellent and well-appointed railroad travel—sleep in comfort and enjoy the in- 
ternational famous dining car service of the South African Government Railways 
Come and enjoy the land of Diamonds, Gold, Platinum and Ostrich Feathers; the land of Rhodes, Kruger, 


cf Botha and Rider Haggard; the land which the Victoria Falls, the Cango Caves, quaint Kaffir Kraals, the mighty 
Drakensberg and the Kruger Big Game Park have already made famous the world over—now so easy of access. 


Information may be had from your nearest Tourist Agent. Write for free travel booklet, “It 
is Summer There,” or send 12 cents (to cover postage) for 320-page fully illustrated travel book to 


~ 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST BUREAU ~- Bowling Green Offices 
. Broadway, New York City 


“Mauretania 
© Egypt 


E and the 


tt scene : 
HE renown of “the Mauretania is world-wide and her dis. 
tinetive Winter Cruises to the Mediterranean have’ became 
an outstanding event in pleasure travel. The Mauretania Cruise 
offers a most gratifying Winter voyage to the ever- fascinating 
Inland Sea, where sunshine and good weather prevail and where 
évery sight ashore is a new pleasure. The comfort and recrea- 
_ tive activities aboard are such as only a sumptuous Cunarder 
can provide. 


43 Glorious Days for $830 and up 
Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche (French Riviera), 
Naples, Athens, Haifa (Holy Land), Alexandria, Southampton (for London). 
: Comprehensive shore excursions. Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


One-way bookings to Naples, etc:, $275 up. by 
Round-trip tickets via North Atlantic. 


¥ . We cordially invite inquiries and suggest early reservations. 


Send for October number of “The Cunarder” 
_ devoted specially to Mediterranean Cruises, 


"CUNARD 


ea Y 25 Broadway New York or Branches and. 
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fail. from New Yor Feb. 24, 1927, yo 

 Reachin; Cairo at theheight of ie Season Pe 


HAVANA 

PANAMA 
PERU 
CHILE 


calling at 


More Travelers 
Are Attracted 
Each Year to 


South 


America’s 


Fascinating 


West Coast - 


if [eens is no more beautiful or interesting sea voy- 
age than that of Pacific Line steamers coastwise on 
the Atlantic then through the Panama Canal to the 
romance, natural beauty, and attractive cities of South 
America’s West Coast. A direct sea route from New 
York, via gay Havana, to this continent of travel oppor- 
tunities. 


Havana, _ Cristobal, 
Balboa, Callao, Mol- 
lendo, Arica, Iqui- 
que, Antofagasta, 
and Valparaiso. 


Special Independent 
Around South 
America Tours may 
be arranged at rea- 
sonable cost. 


Next Sailings 
S.S. Ebro - Oct. 7 S.S. Essequibo - Nov. 4 


THE PACIFIC LINE 


Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, New York City 
or your local travel advisor 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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This is the Time 
To Come! 


OME to the Land of 
the Rising Sun—and 

the gay umbrella! Come to 
Japan where the houses are 
just the size of your heart, 
and as clean as the rain- 
washed air. Where shop- 
ping is an art, a play, a joy- 
ous game of smiles and bows 
and delicate trifles... and 
you can’t believe your luck 
until you find your friends 
have bargains just as won- 


derful. 
COME toChina—toShang- 


hai with its gay concessions 
and the great native city, 
embroidered on the fringe 
of a continent of fascination 
—full of gardens, temples, 
bazaars; marvelous things 
to see and buy. To Hong 
Kong, towering out of the 
blue, a ravishing Oriental 
Riviera, steeped in sunshine 
and flowers. Come to the 
Philippines — to exotic 
Manila, at the gateway of 
the South Paeific isles. 


BUT COME FIRST to 
the Canadian Pacific, the 
World’s greatest travel 
specialist, with the largest, 
fastest, newest ships on the 
Pacific — the famous great 
Empress Liners. Canadian 
Pacific has a way of looking 
after you that comes from 
forty years of knowing how. 


Only 10 Days to JAPAN 
Then China and 
Manila— j 


« Empress Lin- 
ers sail from 
Vancouver, 
connecting at 

Victoria. 


Offices in all large cities including 
New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 
71 East Jackson; San Francisco, 675 Mar- 

ket St.; Montreal, 141 St. James St. 


Pacific. 
(A EC 


A Latter Day Voyage Atound Good Hope 


(Continued from page 14) 


The very air of Kimberley 
seems to suggest diamonds, as 
nobody talks of anything else! 
De Beers seems to be a god, al- 
though he is really a syndicate, 
not a man. At the height of 
Kimberley’s glory, in 1907, many 
fortunes were made here, and 
the romance of Kimberley and 
her diamonds reminds us of our 
gold rushes and the oil wells of 
Texas. The town is undoubtedly 
built on diamonds. They are 
found in a certain soil called 
“blue ground,” which after being 
sifted is only useful for golf 
“greens.” De Beers owns all the 
land, but after obtaining a license 
at the cost of a few shillings one 
may apply to the council for a 
permit to dig anywhere in town. 
We saw men digging up the very 
sidewalks in the streets, the only 
conditions- being that all walks 
must be replaced by sunset and 
that 15 per cent of everything 
found belongs to the Council! 

A heavy penalty is given for 
I. D. B. (Illicit Diamond Buy- 
ing), and one would not care to 
be found with an uncut diamond 
in his possession. Many of the 
mines are closed at present as 
there is a slump in the market 
and the supply is kept down to 
meet the demand. We inspected 
the Dutoitspan Mine Compound. 
The diamonds there are usually 
very large, but the mine has 
been closed for three years. At 
the Bulfontein Mine we saw the 
crushing machines, and then the 
Wesselton machines washing 
and sorting. The old Kimberley 
Mine is now just a big hole in 
the ground, work having been 
stopped ‘because of cave-ins. 

The estates for the workers 
are surrounded by barbed wire, 
electrified in parts, and the com- 
pounds for the mine laborers are 
most interesting, and scrupu- 
lously clean. A native signs a 
contract for four months; when 
he enters, both he and _ his 
clothes go through a sterilizer, 
and he is given a clean berth for 
himself. At present there are 
but a few hundred in each com- 
pound, but when the mines are 
working full time there are 
about four thousand in one com- 
pound. There are good baths 
and well-equipped hospitals, and 


food is cooked in the kitchens 


and sold to the men, when the 
place is filled, but now the men 
are buying food and cocking it 
themselves. They are paid from 
three to five shillings a day and 
can bank it at the store in the 
compound, and use metal discs 
at the store instead of money. 
The white employees, and it 


seemed as if every living being 
in and around Kimberley was 
working for De Beers, have a 
beautiful estate called Kenil- 
worth with a remarkable grape 
arbor one and a half miles 
long, with many fruit trees and 
brilliant flowers growing around 
their suburban-like homes. 

After much red tape we re- 
ceived a permit and were admit- 
ted to the De Beers office, after 
being inspected through a hole 
in the door, which of course 
added to our interest. Here we 
saw the uncut diamonds being 
sorted ready to be shipped away 
for cutting. I was surprised to 
learn that the stones are always 
diamond-shaped; whether the 
stone derived its name from 
the shape, or the shape from the 
stone, | was unable to ascertain. 

In the town is a monument to 
the British victims of the Boer 
war, in front of which stands 
one of the old guns which was 
made by an American from De- 
troit named Labram, who was 
afterwards killed. This made 
America seem a little less far 
away. Kimberley is certainly 
not a beautiful city, but its name 
and history will always suggest 
romance. 


Rhodesia has its own govern- 
ment, separate from South Af- 
rica, and is under the jurisdic- 
tion of a British Administrator. 
Bulawayo is well laid out, with 
charming homes, and a long 
avenue leads’ to Government 
House, near which is the old 
“Indhaba Tree,” where the na- 
tive chiefs were wont to confer. 
As usual, there is a Turf Club 
where racing is very popular, 
and the inevitable tennis and 
other clubs. At the Museum, 
which is very small, are excel- 
lent collections of insects, snakes 
and animals, and native shields 
and assegais. Among the arti- 
cles is a plain ebony stick, once 
the pride of a native chief. 
Firm in the belief that the wand 
had the magic power of render- 
ing him invisible, when captured 
he attempted to escape. Hoid- 
ing the stick in front of him he 
walked off, disregarding several 
commands to halt, and as a last 
resort the British soldiers shot 
him. 

Catching the mail train which 
leaves Capetown Mondays we 
reached Victoria Falls via Kim- 
berley and Bulawayo on Friday, 
the train continuing to Bukama 
in the Belgian Congo, the end of 
the route. The train was clean 
and the trip a pleasant one, in- 
cluding a stretch of seventy-two 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Your Ship 
Soon Sails 
for the 
“Isles of June” 
and Eternal — 
Youth | 


: 


Long ago, Ponce de 
Leon sought here his ~ = 
Fountain of Youth. 
Your ship has found 
it—and so may you, 
if you will, by the 
silver-white, sugar-soft 


L 


coral strands of old 
Nassau. 
Its waters are safe, 


exhilarating, surfy — 
with a temperature of 
seventy degrees! Are 
you coming? ‘ 


Are you coming? This 

is the lure of it— - 
Port of vanished pi- 
rates long since sleep- 
ing in Davy Jones's 
locker — buried Pieces 
of Eight! Are you 
coming? ‘This is the 
charm of it: a jewel of 
tropic loveliness — in 
the balmy, dreamy Ba- 
hamas—at old Nassau. 


Your ship soon weighs 


anchor! All aboard! 
2% days’ delightful sail 


from New York; 15 hours 
from Miami. 


Munson S. S. Line, Pass. 
Dept., 67 Wall St, New 
York City 

The Canadian Government 


Merchant Marine, Ltd., 230 
St. James St, Montreal. 


Free Booklet, Nassau Dez 
Board, Nassau, N. P. 


Nassau 


Bahamas 
Lsle of June 
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Dee 


Ancient Egypt's splendor, its glory, fonianee. magic and 


strange peoples, are best comprehended by voyaging on its 
placid scenic water-way. 


Our Nile steamers and Dahabeahs form the foremost means 
of communication on this river; they provide the utmost 
comfort and luxury—their service is unexcelled. 


egular sailings from Cairo to the First and Second 


Cataracts. 
: THOS. COOK ¢ SON 
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CThe Luxury Cruise to the 


editerranea 


PALESTINE—EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation — 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable 
entertainment, on board the “‘Rotterdam.”’ Scenic 
splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interest- 
ing Old World lands. 


By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 
(6th Cruise) .. a 


Leaving New York, February 3, 1927 i 


Under the Horianp-America Line’s own management 


THE ‘“‘ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and 
comfort of her appointments, the surpassing, excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standards of service and 
management on board. 
SEVENTY DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 


ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem 
(The Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), | 
Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), 
Monaco and the Riviera. Carefully planned Shore 
Excursions. Step-over in Europe. 


7 Number cf guests limited 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge 
of Shore Excursions 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder ““T’’ on request to 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, } 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, } 
Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, San }” 
‘Francisco, Mexico City, Montreal, Winnipeg | ~ a 


_Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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Your financial arrange- 
ments should include the 
purchase of a 


Central Union 


Trust Company 
of New York 


Letter of Credit 


The safest and most con- 
venient way to carry your 
travel funds and an assur- 
ance of courteous and 
efficient service from our 


correspondents all over 
the world. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


42nd STREET OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 


PLAZA OFFICE 
sth Ave, & Goth St, 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over4O-Million Dollars 


Member Feperat Reserve SYSTEM 


80 Broapway, N.Y, 
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Luxury Cruises to the | 
West Indies 


‘60g ean es aA 


: Cunard 


Madeira, 

Malta G tinople, G Venice, Napl 
alta, Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Na: 

Riviera, Monte Carlo, Fra : Tand 


‘by Luxurious — “throughout 
. “S.S$, Veendam’’. Full information Early reservation wae Sa 
dhiaeh: Gan Rebs | on request advisable : Europe. 
raakToumatCo,, | FRANK TOURIST CO. | Securing a 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
1529 Looust St., Phila, 33 Devonshire St., Boston 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
582 Market St., San Francisco 


SS“ScYTHIA’ 


Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 
Limited to 400 Guests 


Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, 


ace, Eng 


The cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediterra- 
nean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. 
respect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running—water in every cabin. 
Prearranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest 
hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the height 
of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without 
extra cost, returning via S.S. “Aqui- 


tania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria,” or 
any Cunard Line Steamer. 


In every 


Independent 
Travel Service © 


DAYS 


$25 


COMPLETE vacation happiness on cruises of rare delight with 


EN Ll 


LUNN 


Ae 


ideal climate on South America’s West Coast. 


Modern cities still tinged 
with the never-fading color 
of old Castilian heritage. 
Lofty mountains ‘with quaint 
little villages nestled at their 
feet. Byways that hide you 
from the rest of the world 
and enthrall you with their 
natural splendor. Then nights 
of Latin gaiety under the 
spell of a mellow tropical 
moon, 


‘rooms. 


The Grace Line offers a 
complete tour service. It 
maintains offices and banks 
throughout South America 
with experienced American 
agents to assist you in every 
Way. 

Steamers have all outside 
Swimming pools. 
Laundries. Excellent cuisine. 
Service supreme.—Truly the 
luxury of a private yacht. 


Sailings fortnightly throughout the year. 


Send for Attractive New Booklet “A” Describing Special Reduced Rate 
Independent Tours 


GRACE LINE 


10 HANOVER SQ. 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Latter Day Voyage Around Good Hope 
: (Continued from page 48) 


miles, said to be the longest 
stretch of absolutely straight 
road in the world. On the train 
we heard extraordinary yarns of 
locusts, traveling in swarms 
eight miles long and ten miles 


.| deep, devouring every morsel of 


vegetation in the way, and even 
barring the progress of trains. 

At Victoria Falls there is an 
excellent hotel, spotlessly clean 
and well screened against in- 
sects. 

Victoria Falls I shall not at- 
tempt to describe. Although 
broken by rocks and islands they 
are over a mile wide and are 
much larger than Niagara Falls. 
The vapor sometimes rises so 
high that it may be seen at a dis- 


tance of twenty-five miles, giv- 


ing rise to the native name for 
the--Falls;~ “The ‘Smoke that 
Thunders.” “The Mystery of the 
Falls” contributed to by the 
mists, the rainbows, and the con- 
tinual roaring, has a peculiar 
fascination, and the Falls from 
every angle are truly awe- 
inspiring. The calmness, the 
majesty, and the unrelenting 
sweep of its mighty waters leave 
one silent. We were pushed by 
natives in trolleys to the canti- 
lever bridge, the highest in the 
world, and from there walked 
around the Falls. In the palm 
grove we saw tribes of monkeys 
and baboons, and leopards were 
probably nearby, as monkey is 
their favorite food. 

From our standpoint, Johan- 
nesburg, or “Joburg,” is un- 
doubtedly the most progressive 
city in South Africa. It is near- 
ly six thousand feet above sea- 
level, is the largest city in the 
Union, has splendid shops of all 
kinds, and very good hotels, be- 
sides two or three excellent 
theatres. The Rand Club, a city 
club, is a large and popular club 
and the buildings and grounds 
of the Automobile Club and the 
Country Club are very beautiful. 
In connection with a splendid 
zoo are gardens literally filled 
with brilliant flowers. There are 
many wealthy residents in Jo- 
hannesburg, and their magnifi- 
cent homes are well laid out and 
immaculately kept. We were 
often reminded of parts of Cali- 
fornia, with its newness, its sun- 
ny climate, and its gardens, 

Of course to a tourist the gold 
mines are the most interesting 


ie 
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sight to be seen in the city. We 
went to the City Deep Mine an 
after donning linen dusters an 
caps, for protection against wat 
and dirt, we were allowed to g 
four thousand five hundred fe 

down into the mine, first in E 
straight elevator shaft and ther 
in a/“slanting one. There are 
many Americans working there 
and the City Deep alone employ: 
five thousand natives and fou 
hundred fifty whites, all of whon 
work in two shifts. As there 
is danger of silicosis great cart 
is taken of the slightest lung 
trouble. We timed our ascen 
from the mine and found that i 
took less than a minute. Thi 
gold when refined is melted int 
bricks about twelve inches long 
six*inches wide, and four inche; 
deep, each weighing about twelv 
hundred ounces, and wort! 
about four thousand pound: 
sterling. 

Durban and Natal have % 
more. tropical atmosphere tha 
the other towns and states it 
South Africa. There are a grea 
many Indians here, and bein; 
called Master and Missy wi 
felt as if we were back in Indi 
again. The ricksha boys are 0 
an unusual type, rugged, an 
clean-looking, and dressed i 
picturesque costumes, with head 
dresses sometimes over a foo 
in height. Their legs are oftei 
painted to represent stockings 
and most of them are bare 
footed. 

The city has fine buildings 
splendid hotels, and the shop 
are quite good. In the back 
ground rises a hill called “Th 
Berea” where there are man 
charming homes surrounded Db: 
luxuriant gardens and flowerin; 
trees. One house has no fron 
walls; evidently New Englan 
winters are unheard of here 
Two miles from the centre o 
the town is a long, sandy beac! 
bordered with the inevitable tea 
houses, excellent hotels and th 
usual amusement places. Th 
temperature of the water whe 
we were there was seventy-tw 
degrees, and in the enclosur 
wired for protection agains 


sharks were people of all age 
indulging in all forms of wate 
sport, from polo to surfboar 
riding. 

Thus ended a perfect holida 
in Southern Africa. 
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aN VOYAGE that fulfills your fond- - 
est hopes with the sea weaving 
its spell of romance and adventure. 
Every comfort of modern travel is 
found aboard the large Ward Line 
steamers which serve as your hotel 
while in port 


IN HAVANA 
“Paris of the Western World” 


OLp WorLD ATMOSPHERE 
Gay Latin THRONGS 
WINDING BALCONIED STREETS 
SPARKLING NicuTt LIFE 
BRILLIANT CAFES 

SPANISH DramMa—MovIEs 
COLORFUL SHOPS 
SPIRITED CONCERTS 
TROPICAL GARDENS 
Exotic Parks 

BEAUTIFUL CHURCHES 
Grim FEUDAL RELICS 
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Sightseeing tours in seven-passenger 
motor cars, accompanied by an 
English speaking guide are 
included in the tare. 


Every Hour and Minute 
a Rare Delight 


TO MEXICO CITY 
To the Capital of Mexico 
via Vera Cruz— 
One Way $150; Round Trip $185 


For further information apply to 
Any Authorized Tourist Agent or 


WJ 
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NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 
Pier 13, East River, Foot of Wall Street, New York. 


“Sam, do those people 
across the road keep 
chickens?” 


Sam.—“They keeps some 
af em, sah,” 


{ 


Sam evidently “burgled” in a small way. 
But a burglar entering your home or 
store will take everything of value that 
he can carry away. Why risk a heavy 
loss? It is safer and less costly to go 
to our nearest agency and get a bur- 


glary policy. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT _ - 
AND INDEMNITY CO. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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¢ | O the sunny Mediterranean— the Scenes of 

Ancient History ahd Old-World Romance. 
A winter voyage in spring-like weather, with snow- 
capped mountains, flowers, vineyards, golden shores 
and a calm blue sea enchanting your view. The 
mind is relaxed and the heart rejuvenated on this 


SUPREME MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
On the specially chartered White Star Liner 


HOMERIC } 
“The Ship of Splendor" 
The largest Steamer sailing to the Mediterranean 
From New York January 22nd, returning March 30th, 1927 
A Luxurious Ship—A Cuisine and Service unexcelled — Cook’s 
unflagging Courtesy, well ordered Management and unmatched 
Efficiency. 
‘The itinerary covers: Madeira, Cadiz (Seville), 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis (La Goulette), Naples, 
Athens (Phaleron Bay), Chanak Kalesi, 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, Cairo, 


Alexandria, Palermo, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, 
Southampton. 


Many shore excursions. A long stay in Egypt, the Holy Land, etc. 


Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


Around the World in a NewWay 


IA the Southern hemisphere and unlike any 
previous World Voyage. A new idea in 


cultural Travel. Epochal in its Educational Value 


and Recreative P leasure. 


CThe South Sea Islands, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Australia, the East Indies, Ceylon, South and 
East Africa and South America —truly a Major 
Voyage of surpassing interest. 


on the famous Cunard Cruise Ship 


FRANCONIA 


Sailing from New York January 12th, 1927 
from Los cAngeles January 28th, 1927 
‘Returning to “New York June 2nd, 1927 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 


in everyday matters at least, where price 


is no longer all-important. They begin to 
look around for “something better.” 
it is by no means an accident that just 


at this point so many men turn to Fatima 


And 


“What a whale of a difference 
Just a few cents make” 


Liccett & Myers Toracco Co. | 


Maps for the 
Traveler 


Prepared under the direction of exper 
geographers and printed from plates made 
to conform with present-day conditiens 


The New Europe 


A large scale folding map showing the 
latest political divisions and containing 
a table of distances between the prineipa] 
European cities. Many steamship reutes 
are marked. 


Printed in three colors. Size 25% by 
223% inches. Heavy paper cover. 
. Price 5@c nes 


The Visitor’s Paris 
A folding street map of Paris showing 
the important buildings, subway routes, 
etc., and containing a list of places of in 
terest and a note on transportation. Printer 
in three celors. Size 15 by 20 inches. 
Price 35e€ ne. 


The Visitor’s London 


Uniform with the above. Price 35c nei 


The Visitor’s Rome 


Just published size 15%x21 inches; 
heavy paper cover. 


in a 
Price 50c net 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Seven West Sixteenth Street, New York 
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Your Motor Tour 


should include best roads, best 
hotels and scenic attractions. 
MacNair’s famous pocket Motor 
Guides select them for you— 


Scenic Motorways of New Eng- 
land, 8,000 miles. 


Midland Motorway, New York to 
Chicago, 11,000 miles. 


Metropolitan Motorways 
New York, 7,500 miles. 


Fifty cents the volume, postpaid 
Catalog free 


MacNair Motorways 
1459 Broadway, New York 
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Around South America 


Visting the Volcanoes and Lakes of 
Southern Chile, or the Pre-Historic 
Inca Ruins at Cuzco, and from La 
Paz, Bolivia, to Buenos Aires, by 
the New Railroad through the 
heart of the Andes Mountains. 


Leaving January 27th or Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1927. Returning 
April 12th. 


Booklet D on request. 
Bence Tourist Company, Inc. 


Leaders in South American Travel 


331 Madison Ave. New York 


“Rotating With the Hub of the Universe 
(Continued from page 19) 


We distinguish, too, the old 
South Meeting House, once 
desecrated by the British, ac- 
cording to history, who stabled 
their horses within it, now hous- 
ing a museum of relics of those 
times, and a Sunday afternoon 
forum of progressive thought 
and speech. Not far away is 
the old Post Office before which, 
every winter, the city’s horses 
have a Christmas feast. 

It would sometimes seem as 
though the city’s entire popula- 
tion ‘dined and slept and break- 
fasted in those suburbs, judging 
from the steady stream of auto- 
mobiles three and four abreast 
speeding in and out of town and 
as if they transacted their day’s 
business entirely on the street, 
so congested is the traffic at all 
times and places. The pedes- 
trian’s life is not a happy one 
when it is a question of crossing 
streets! But traffic officers and 
towers are increasing and while 
life lasts there is hope of more! 

And now, as some Bostonians 
will say, we have saved the best 
for last. Descending from the 
tower we make our way back to 
the Common and up the steep 
slope to Beacon Hill, crowned 
by the State House with its 
gilded dome and _ beautiful 
“Bullfinch Front” -and within, 
portraits, tattered flags of early 
wars and, in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, the emblem of Mass- 
achusetts, her sacred codfish, 
suspended opposite the Speak- 
er’s desk. Sately stored away 
in the archives are the Colony 
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Charter of 1628, the “Bradfo 
Manuscript,” the original Con 
stitution of the Commonwealth 
original examinations and depo 
sitions of persons accused 0} 


witchcraft, and other valuabl 
documents. 
The- ideal time for th 


stranger to explore the beautie: 
of Beacon Hill—‘‘The Hill,” a 
it is known by those who love | 
--is at the Christmas season 
So let us discard any collusiy 
evidence of calendar, thermom 
eter and geography to the con 
trary, and establish the presen 
as Christmas Eve on The Hill 


A sound of music is heard in 
the distance—all day. Christ 


mas carols have sounded 
through the business streets 
down town—and a_ shado 


band of singers comes strolling 
up the steep hill. Stopping on 
a friendly doorstep and gather 
ing about the leader, who bears 
aloft an ancient ‘lantern | 0 
pierced metal, they Re 
Holy Night, God Rest Yo 
Merrie Gentlemen and other i9 
miliar carols. 

We follow them through the 
old streets where so many of ih 
country’s men and women of 
letters—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Julia 
Ward Howe, the Alcotts, out 
Alice Brown of today, and mam 
others have lived and walked— 
through Chestnut street, Mount 
Vernon, Pinckney and the rest. 
following the bands of carollers 
through the night to Christmas 
Day. . 


Holland’s Isle of Spice and Palm 


(Continued from page 28) 


resents one of the lives of the 
Buddha in his many incarna- 
tions as animal, human, saint. 
This temple is in the lowlands, 
where Java is its hottest, but if 
you have the courage to mount 
its many terraces by its stairs 
that are steep and very hard, 
with steps so high that each one 
requires much effort, you will be 
rewarded when you reach the 
top by a most glorious view 
which embraces not only all the 
elaborateness of the temple itself 
with its perfect myriad of 
pointed stone stupas with their 
lattice-work sides through which 
may be glimpsed in endless repe- 
tition the calm and contempla- 
tive countenance of the Buddha, 
but also a vast sea of cocoa 
palms leading off to distant hills 
and mountain tops. 
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Driving through the country 
and the villages, I noticed that 
many of the native houses had 
doves in cages on their veran- 
das. There were so many of 
these, and no other caged birds. 
that I inquired as to why the 
Javanese had such a preference 
for doves. I was told that this 
was because of their cooing, 
which the people enjoy. They 
think it is very musical. They 
think also that as the dove 
grows older its cooing becomes 
more lovely; and, moreover, if a 
female dove attains a sufficiently 
eminent old age, she is likely to 
lay a golden egg. -So of course 
they treat their doves well and 
take great care of them, trying 
to make them live as long as pos- 
sible in the hope that this desir- 
able end be accomplished. 
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‘From December to End of April 


Boats and trains de luxe from all the capitals of the world 
are converging to 


CANNES 


the city of refined sports 


CASINO MUNICIPAL 


Musical Director: MR. REYNALDO HAHN 
@peras—Operas Comiques—Ballets—Comedies—Selections 
Grand Classical Concerts and Private Concerts 
Manager of the Scenery: MR. LEO DEVAUX 


Restaurant Des Ambassadeurs 
THE CASINO MUNICIPAL de Cannes is the most gorgeous of 


the Riviera, with its twice-a-day performances, its stars, its din- 


_! ners and grand gala festivals which are among the principal at- 


tractions of the season. With its renowned Horse Races, its 100 
Tennis Courts, its two Golf Links, Polo Grounds—the best in 
France; a Basin for all Tonnage Yachts, its Regattas, its magnifi- 


' cent promenades in the Mimosas Mountains, its Physical Culture 


Establishment on the beach, CANNES is the unique winter resort 
of elegances and sun. 


| "Carlton Hotel » Majestic Hotel 


and Fifteen Others—All First Class 


For particulars address: 
Syndicat d’Initiative—Hotel de Ville—CANNES 


“Asia is the mother 
of the continents !”’ 


Roy Chapman 
Andrews’ 


account of the adventures and discov- 
ertes of the-American Museum Cen- 
tral Asiatic Expeditions to the Goli 
Roy CuapMan AnvrEws /)esert of Mongolia. 


ON THE TRAIL 
ANCIENT MAN 


With an introduction and chapter by Henry Fairfield Osborn 


No more romantic tale could be imagined than this ac- 
count of how Asia has been proved “the mother of the 
continents” and the home land of the oldest forms of 
mammalian life. Giant beasts of thirty million years ago 
are made to live before our eyes; we assist in the dis- 
covery of great dinosaur eggs; we share the ardors of 
scientific struggle and achievement. 

In the NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE, Blair Niles writes: 
“The undertaking, as chronicled by Mr. Andrews, becomes a 
joyous affair, related with so buoyant an enthusiasm, so engag- 


ing a candor, that the least paleontologically-minded must find 
himself cheering over each discovery.” Tilustrated, $6.00. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
__ New York London 
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From New York, January 15, 1927 


io) OFS GETOU 
ADVENTURE 


Here is the answer to those who sigh for 
new worlds to see— South Africa, where 
civilization and the jungle meet; land of 
Zulus, Diamond Mines, the Golden Rand; 
Victoria Falls, “most beautiful gem of the 
earth’s scenery” — East Africa; Mozambi- 
que, Mombasa, Zanzibar, places whose very 
names are full of the lure and mystery of 
Africa. This cruise also visits the West: 
Indies, South America, Egypt and Europe. 
More than half of its 101 days will be spent 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 


FIRST MAJOR CRUISE 
BY A MOTORSHIP 


The M. V. “ASTURIAS,” most luxurious 
liner in the world, adds further interest and 
unprecedented ocean pleasure to “the most 
alluring of all cruises.” Rates, including ex- 
cursions in various countries visited, from 
$1650. Delightful optional tours. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


From New York, February 26, 1927 


A Voyage of Discovery 


Back to shrines and centers of Greece in the 
days of gods, oracles and sacred games— 
also the beautiful Dalmatian Riviera, and 
all ports of the “standard” cruise besides. 
By the splendid cruising steamer ORCA 
—70 glorious days. Rates, including shore 
excursions, from $875. 


Write for Illustrated Booklets 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago 

Detroit St.Louis Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 

Seattle Atlanta) Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal 
Toronto Halifax 


in cooperatian with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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59 Ports and Cities 
138 Days 25 Countries 
37,511 Miles on Land and Sea 


CAround the World 


A cruise that offers the golden opportunity to see 
the wonder places of the world under the most 
favorable circumstances. The right seasons every- 
where—the Holy Land at its best; Cairo during 
the brilliant social season; India in cool weather 
corresponding to our May; Peking in Spring- 
time; and Japan in Cherry Blossom Time. In 
addition all rhe Oriental Ports of all other world 
cruises plus Siam, Borneo and Formosa. 
on the 


“Queen of Cruising Steamers” 


RESOLUTE 


Sailing Eastward from New York 
JAN. 6th, 1927 


Built for tropical service, and with luxurious yacht- 
like appointments throughout, the ResoLuTE 
represents the acme of cruising comfort. 
Unusual spaciousness characterizes all the public 
rooms, staterooms and decks 


One experienced management on ship and on shore. An 
extraordinary program of shore excursions included in the 
rates of $2,000 and up. 


Descriptive literature of the Fourth World 
Cruise of the Rrsotute will be sent upon request. 
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Sei yporese 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


United American Lines, Inc. 
General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


131 State Street, Boston 230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
574 Market Street, San Francisco 


or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents 
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‘GThe Voyage of Your Dreams” 


~ What the Greeks Think of America 
(Continued from page 23) 


own soil where labor today is 
more than ever needed for the 
great work of post-war recon- 
struction. 

So far as free education is 
concerned the average Greek 
does not find any unique advan- 
tage in America, because in 
Greece also education is free, 
only a small tax-stamp being 
necessary on the day when a 
pupil is registered. A Greek 
student may attend the Univer- 
sity on the payment of a twenty 
dollar stamp-tax at the begin- 
ning of the Academic year, and 
an additional ten dollar tax at 
the beginning of the second 
semester. Books and_ labora- 
tories cost considerably less 


than in America; and all the ex- 


penses of examinations, stamps 
and the like, seldom reach the 
sum of a hundred dollars. If 
one really wants to be edu- 
cated in Greece he can do it on 
much less money than it takes 
to accomplish the same thing in 
America. 

The average Greek, or rather, 
as they say over there, the “man 
of the people,’ who comes to 
America, soon likes this country, 
especially if he has made good 
in business. He then feels that 
he is somebody and the equal of 
the native, whereas in Greece, 
with all his business accomplish- 
ments, he would still be held 
down to his original social stra- 
tum. That of course has 
changed considerably since the 
war, for now there are as many 
newly rich as there are newly 
poor. 

The Greek intellectual is a 
more difficult person to please. 
In the majority of instances, 
this Greek has studied French 
since early boyhood, and has ab- 
sorbed the French manner of 
thinking and of looking at 
things, so that his judgment can 
hardly be differentiated from 
that of the average Frenchman. 
Up to twenty-five years ago, the 
influence of this class of Greek 
intellectual was overwhelming on 
modern Greek literature, jour- 
nalism, the theatre and social life 
in general. This was due, no 
doubt, to the fact that France, 
since the days of Francis I, had 
the whole of the Near East un- 
der its moral and spiritual influ- 
ence, while England let her op- 
portunities go by, without gain- 
ing anything from her aloofness. 

When this Latinization of 
Greek intellectual life reached a 
climax, the Greek intelligentsia 
turned to Germany, with the re- 
sult that many of the young 
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Hellenes who went to Jen 
Heidelberg, Berlin and Vienn 
to study, came back so tho 
oughly imbued with the sense 
German superiority that the 
were more German than the 
Germans. 

From this state of things, th 
Greeks were awakened twent 
years ago, when, for the fir 
time, they were brought face t 
face with the Anglo-Saxon ide 
of life, which was, after all, th 
classic Hellenic ideal of stud 
and play, of letters and athletics 
of mental and bodily exercise 
It was then that the youth of 
Greece turned to Anglo-Saxon. 
dom for inspiration, and it is 
this same process that is being 
continued today, not only if 
Greece, but throughout Europe 
not even excluding the Latin 
Teuton and Slav nations that are 
being rapidly Americanized, te 
the utter dismay of the slowly 
retreating but still unbending 
Old Guard. 

The Greek nation lives undei 
the greatest handicap a modern 
nation has to face. This handi- 
cap is the Hellenic tradition. The 
whole world expects too much 
of Greece, and is apt to criti- 
cize severely the people who 
rightfully claim to be the de- 
scendants of the race that pro- 
duced Pericles, Socrates and 
Aristotle. The world forgets that 
this same Greek race has for 
ten long centuries stood guard 
against Asia from the ramparts 
of the old Byzantium. And to 
make matters worse, the world 
still forgets that Greece for five 
long centuries was crushed un- 
der the Turk, and that the mod- 
ern Greek revival is, in time, 
less than one hundred years old. 

Nevertheless, the Greek him- 
self does not wish to be judged 
by the deeds of his ancestors, 
glorious as those deeds are in 
history. Nothing is more objec- 
tionable to a present-day Greek 
than the great amount of ad- 
miration bestowed by outsiders 
on classical Greece, with the 
corresponding depreciation of 
present-day Hellas. The Greeks 
do not relish the idea that their 
country is merely a mass. of 
noble ruins, the graveyard of a 
splendid past. They want to be 
considered as one of the new 
peoples of Europe; they aspire 
to follow in the steps of their 
ancestors, but they want time, 
and a chance. And because they 
feel that America, of all nations, 
understands them best, they are 
probably the most pro-American 
nation in all Europe. 
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An Autumn Trip to 


EUROPE 


With Lower Rates 
And More Delights 


Autumn brings greater 
joy to your trip abroad. 
There is a wider choice 
of accommodations on 
famous Cabin Liners cf 
the Royal Mail, with in- 
creased charm in this 
Old-World service. 
Europe is more like itself 
again, with greater glory 
over places of perennial 
interest. You get lowest 
winter rates on ship and 
reduced prices on shore. 
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CTOBER, 1926 


Home-like Comfort and Old- 
World Service are features of 
the Royal Mail Line. 


. Regular Sailings From New York 
To Cherbourg And Southampton 


JOY Route” 
I Sas L 
- THEROYAL MAILSTEAM PACKET CO. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
_ Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta St. Louis 
Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Halifax 


Fall and Winter 
Outdoors: 


Golf 
Riding 
on the Beach 
Boardwalk 
Activities 
Aviation 


Indoors: 


Music and 
Entertainments 


Ans 


_GHALFONTE-HADDON HAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


In the very center of things—On the 
Beach and the Boardwalk 


Due to their wonderful location, their 
personal attention to guests, all the most 
modern material comforts, and their 
sincere atmosphere of friendly hospital- 
ity—these two delightful hotels have 
long enjoyed a most unusual patronage, 
nation-wide in extent. 

American Plan only. Always open.  IIlus- 

trated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS anv LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


“Dual-Trio”’ Radio 
Concerts Tuesday 
evenings 


PuneinonWPG at 9 © 


—————— 
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SUNSET LIMITED 


LL the life and color of a foreign tour on this beau- 
tiful, balmy route through the Great Southwest! 


Open windows, special observation facilities, interesting 
stopovers, every nicety and refinement of latest travel 
science—plan now for your fall or winter trip on this truly 
famous transcontinental flyer. 


DE LUXE SERVICE 
“Without Extra Fare 


The Sunset Limited is an all-steel, thoroughly modern daily train 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest type Dining and Sleeping Cars. 


Convenient service for the world-famous Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address any of the following offices 


Wew York Los Angeles Houston 
165 Broadway Pacific Electric Bldg. So. Pacific Bldg. 
New Orleans Chicago San Francisco 


Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. 33 W. Jackson Blvd. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


Sunset Roule 
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new oil 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR 
hotels, 


burners at rates including 


guides, drives and fees. 
121 days, $1250 to $2900 


ROUND THE WORLD 


SS “California” sailing Jan. 19 


7TH CRUISE; 19 DAYS JAPAN- 
CHINA. OPTION 17 DAYS INDIA; 
PALESTINE AND GREECE; also 
includes Havana, Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, 
Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy 
and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


SS ‘‘Transylvania’”’ sailing Jan. 29 


23RD CRUISE; SPAIN (Madrid- 
Cordova-Granada) 15 DAYS PALES- 
TINE AND EGYPT; also includes 
Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, Carthage. 
Athens, Constantinople, Italy and 
the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu. Suva, New Zealand 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) Nov.17-Jan.12 
“AORANGI’’ (22,000 tons) Dec.15-Feb.9 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 
apply Can, Pacific Railway. 
Can, Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y.; 


or to the Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch 
Building, 999 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, B, C. 


For fares, etc., 


| You 

| realize 

| the worth 

of your ' 

p=! Personal 
| effects 

il when 


ou 
| ase to 
i replace 
| them 


RAVELING, in hotels and 

public places, anywhere 
outside your own home, your 
personal effects are exposed 
to unusual dangers. For a 
very small sum you can pro- 
tect expensive equipment 
in transit, in temporary 
quarters, etc. Send the cou- 

* pon for information. 


Insurance Company of 


North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 


' Insurance Company of North America ® 
i Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
1 Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. FF-10 ! 
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Hunting the Arctic Sea-Hotse 
(Continued from page 33) 


and spires. It was, moreover, the 
best day of the trip for results. 
in spite of the fog. By evening 
forty-five walruses had been 
loaded. The waist was almost 
filled with them, piled several 
deep in places. 

The following morning we did 
not get away until after break- 
fast as the men had worked late 
the night before. Just one boat 
was sent out to hunt, the remain- 
ing Eskimos continuing with the 
skinning, and only nine walruses 
were killed during the day. The 
captain was not anxious to get 
more until some of those already 
on deck were skinned and their 
carcasses thrown overboard—he 
could not risk the danger of a 
storm with such an unwieldy 
deck load. 

I had read of ships sailing 
along with blood streaming from 
their scuppers, but that was my 
first experience of such a thing. 
Our track could have been fol- 
lowed for miles by the red 
streaks on the surface of the sea. 
Everything about the ship was 
red. The Eskimos and crew 
working about the dripping car- 
casses soon became drenched 
with blood and smeared the ship 
from stem to stern with a coat 
of crimson. 

“T’ve sailed the seven seas all 
my life in almost every sort of 
craft,” exclaimed the second- 
mate, as he clambered over the 
carcass-covered deck. “I’ve 
served on all kinds of merchant- 
men, and in the British and 
French navies. I was skipper of 
a hearse boat picking up corpses 
in Scapa Flow during the war, 
but this is the first time I ever 
shipped aboard a blankety blank 
butcher shop!” 

The Eskimos cleaned up the 
skinning about nine at night, as 
we lay drifting among loose ice. 
The barometer was up again and 
prospects for good weather were 
promising. With the decks 
cleared, the captain hoped to get 
the hunters out bright and early 
in the morning. But there was 
a strong breeze coming from the 
north in the morning and the 
swells were rough. The ice had 
changed position and the walrus 
herds were farther in on the 
heavy ice. And it was thus after 
nine o’clock when the captain 
ordered a boat lowered to get 
some walruses on a small piece 
of ice not far distant. He asked 
me if I would like to go; so I 
got a rifle, donned a parka and 
got into the boat. 

The swell, which seemed from 
the schooner’s deck quite easy, 
came in long sweeps. At times 
our boat floated high above the 
surrounding ice and we could 


survey the whole scene before 
us; next we would be down in 
the trough and unable to see any- 
thing. The Eskimos paddled 
steadily and easily and I kept 
time with them. Before we 
reached the walruses, heavy, wet 
snow began falling and shut out 
the view of everything but the 
nearest ice-cakes. But the Es- 
kimos did not hesitate. They 
found the spot we sought with- 
out any apparent difficulty. 


When we drew near we saw 
there were about half a dozen 
walruses all huddled so closely 
together that it was impossible 
to tell which was which. We 
came up the wind and conse- 
quently the walruses were facing 
away from us. We paddled to 
within twenty yards and then 
waited a moment with rifles 
leveled. 

“Hil” called the boat-steerer. 
A head stuck up from the hud- 
dled group and swung about 
from side to side for a moment 
and then dropped back again. 

“Hi! Hi!” shouted the boat- 
steerer. And then five heads 
shot up, swinging from side to 
side and sniffing. Bang! Bang! 
went the rifles on all sides of me. 
I took aim at the biggest head 
I could see and pulled the 
trigger. 

The action thereafter was too 
fast for me and I was almost 
deafened by the shots being fired 
within a few inches of my ears. 
I was on the side of the boat 
nearest the walruses and conse- 
quently those behind were firing 
over my shoulders. 

Only one of the animals re- 
mained on the ice. The others 
came up near the boat, blood 
streaming from holes in their 
necks and heads. I got in an- 
other shot and the Eskimos also 
fired several, but we did not kill 
either of them. They came up 
a number of times again and 
each time the Eskimos all blazed 
away. The net result of dozens 
of shots was one walrus. Even 
though they live largely by their 
rifles, the Eskimos are not par- 
ticularly good shots. They vary 
in skill, of course, as other peo- 
ple do. Captain Lane was a 
better shot than any of them, but 
he is an exceptionally good 
marksman. 

When we had loaded our wal- 
rus on board it was the only one 
on deck and the Eskimos began 
skinning it immediately. We 
struck some heavy swells soon 
after and the carcass started 
sliding back and forth across the 
slippery deck with the Eskimos 
chasing it about. Several of 
them were knocked down and 

(Continued on page 57) 
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and Fall Suggestio 
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for Vacationists 
. 7 Always a strong speeea 
California : A 2 re ae 
charming attractions. Independent toe 
ranged to start any day. 7 
The most ideal time for 
Europe: fortunate enough to be al 
see Europe at its best without disco 
Choice steamship and hi 

available everywhere. Specimen  itin: 
with prices gladly sent. 4 
¢ A most delightful spot for | 
Jamaica: ji. Vacationist.  Piiteen ¢ 
inclusive trips covering first-class steam 


five days at best hotel with meals and sigl 
seeing excursions in private automobile 


complete $200. st { 
charm _ irresistible—10-4 


Havana: ons including all expen 
from $140.00. Frequent departures. 


The noe popular short 
Bermuda: {still time to ob 
the low rates to include round-trip steam 
first-class hotels, with meals and comp 
sightseeing—8 days, from $96.00, 

- « The Isle of Enchan 

Porto Rico: ment, 11 days, all @ 
penses $150.00. q 
Ww “ Short trips, from — 
est Indies : 32°" at $150.00, Lon 
trips at frequent intervals, { 


7 e Special inclusive 
Short Trips: leaving any day ated 


definitely—Atlantic City, Washingt 
folk, Luray Caverns, Asheville, 


Travel Tips: Ao." 


Florida, € 


comprehi 
covering 
above and many others with prices ~ 
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Ask for Booklet T 


Simmons Tours 


successors to McCann’s Tours. ‘‘Since 1876 


1328 Brqedeay Opp. M 
NEW YORK CITY wy 


from $600 include hotels, guides, autos, 


visits. Stop-overs, Algiers, Madeira, 
Athens, Corfu, Naples, Sicily, Riviera, 
Dalmatia, Venice, etc. (Regular 
Mediterranean and Adriatic ports.) 


(20 Pcpcloumeees sailing from New | 
Jan. 25, 1927, and Boston next day. 


sailings” 


Address all tourist offices | 
} 
American Express Co., 65 Broadway, N 


(managing shore excursions and cruise arrangemél 


COSULICH LIN 


(World Famous Cuisine) 
Phelps Bros. & Co., General Agents, 
17 Battery Place, New York . 
(94 years of Ocean Travel) 


Interested in Astrology 


Let me send you my little brocht 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It 
free, and very illuminating. 


CECIL M. HIND 
Seattle, Wa 


4702-A Phinney Ave. 


ROLLEY SICKNESS 
—faintness, stomach disturbances 
and dizziness caused by Sea, Train, 
Auto, Air or Car Travel. Mother- 
sill’s will promptly end all eke 
of Travel Sickness. 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or dire ? 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


Montrea 
Tondo: 


PeeeeR, 1926 


¥ up laughing and dripping 
h blood—walrus blood—but 
| fell on his knife and gave 
|) hand a nasty cut. The others 
in left the. carcass to slide 
“@iut unhindered while they all 
oped into the captain’s cabin 
wh their wounded comrade to 
ie his hand attended to. 

The captain of a vessel such 
‘the Herman must be an all- 
ind man. He is the sole rep- 
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lentative of the arts and sci- 
Hes as well as the law. But 
+) commonest office is that of 
S*geon. Captain Lane had on 
tard a well-stocked medicine 
“West and a set of the commoner 
srgical instruments. He soon 
id the Eskimo’s hand cleaned, 


Ynds—but the injured native— 
jent forth to capture the careen- 
ig walrus carcass. 
afternoon twenty-one 
ore were killed, of which four- 
jen were safely loaded. The 
‘eather had turned cold; the sky 
jas overcast and the wind on 
|e increase. The swells made 
fading difficult.’ The crew had 
‘urd work to keep the headlines 
‘ist to the ice. The men would 
et a bight about a projecting 
yrner of an ice-cake; in a few 
joments it would turn around 
id let the line slip off, making 
ecessary ten to twenty minutes’ 
lanoeuvring before the vessel 
‘ould be got into position once 
tore to tie up. And again per- 
aps the line would break. 
A heavy snowstorm came up 
jithin the hour, and we ran out 
>) open water to drift for the 
jight. That night the captain 
eet when he did sleep, in his 
lothes. Ice was near by on all 
jides and the ship had to be 
tonstantly on the move. The 
mow made it harder to. see 
vhere we were heading and 
host of the time the presence 
if heavy ice could be discerned 
mly by the sound of the surf 
wreaking upon it. 
_ Next morning we got away at 
six-thirty, snow still falling in in- 
‘ermittent flurries and the swell 
coming in strongly from the 
north. We got nine walruses 
luring the forenoon, in spite of 
rreat difficulties, and all were 
safely loaded. But it was dis- 
souraging weather in which to 
work and the crew were fast be- 
“oming exhausted. We still had 
a few days to spare, but the cap- 
ain decided to leave for Nome 
ithout further delay. Had the 
veather been favorable we 
night easily have secured four 
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ot 


ot five hundred skins, but under: 


he circumstances we had done 
well to get a hundred. 
We rounded East Cape dur- 


the 


Hunting the Arctic Sea-Horse 
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ing the evening and about nine- 
thirty were again in Bering 
Strait. There had been no ice 
in the strait when we passed up 
just a week before, but now ice 
was packed all along the Siberian 
shore. Mostly it lay close in- 
shore, but at times ran out 
across our path, making neces- 
sary sudden swervings in our 
course. The current was with 
us. In spring it flows north, 
but in the fall it runs south. 
The wind, being continually in 
the north all the time we were 
in the A'rctic, had also affected 
the speed and direction of the 
current, and being now. dead 
astern it wafted us along at a 
great rate. 

In the darkness, and going 
with the swells, we appeared to 
be rushing ahead at terrific 
speed. It seemed as if the ad- 
jacent coasts of America and 
Asia were slipping past like the 
banks of a rapid river. Some- 
how the engine’s exhaust did not 
appear to be quite so labored 
as usual—on the contrary, it 
seemed as if the engine were 
having a hard time to keep up; 
it appeared to be panting with 
the exertion. The spray from 
the bow and the white crests of 
breaking billows glowed 
phosphorescently. The port light 
burned redly; the starboard was 
cut off from view by the fore- 
sail. 

The captain stood on the 
bridge, calling occasional changes 
of course, his orders repeated 
back by the helmsman. The sec- 
ond mate, whose watch it was, 
hovered near, keeping an eye on 
the helmsman and on the ship 
generally, his bearded face occa- 
sionally lighting up as he fired 
his perpetual pipe. We were 
running down the western chan- 
nel, but before we reached the 
Diomede Islands at midnight 
more ice loomed up ahead and 
we crossed to the eastern chan- 
nel, thus passing in a few min- 
utes from one hemisphere to the 
other. The captain held the 
bridge until we passed Fairway 
Rock. at three in the morning 
and thus had entered Bering 
Sea. 

Sledge: Island was abeam at 
six o'clock the evening of that 
same day. The sun set in 
splendor, silhouetting the island 
against a background ot orange 
and gold, with an aftermath of 
deep red. And as we dropped 
anchor in the Nome roadstead 
the stars were brilliant; at right 
angles to the luminous milky 
way there shot a shaft of north- 
ern lights, like the beam of a 
great searchlight. 
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Sailing from New York 
By the splendid cruising steamer 


ORCA 


These cruises are especially arranged to provide the 
most comprehensive and satisfying visits to carefully 
selected lists of ports of outstanding scenic and his- 
toric attraction. They are the result of more than 80 
years’ experience in West Indies tourist travel. 
Third Cruise 

Feb. 5th — 17 days; 
Nassau, Havana, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, 


Second Cruise 
Jan. 8th — 26 days; 
Havana, Jamaica, 
Panama, Curacao, 
Bermuda. Ratesfrom PortoRico,Bermuda. Bermuda. Rates from 
$200. Rates from $300. $200. 


Special cruising features and unusual spaciousness make the ORCA 
a particularly delightful vessel for these tropical cruises. 


BERMUDA 
Luxurious steamers ARAGUAYA and AVON from New York 


to “Isles of Enchantment.” Regular winter sailings start in December. 


First Cruise 


Dec. 21st—15 days ; 
visiting Havana, 
Jamaica, Santiago, 


Illustrated booklets on request 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco LosAngeles Seattle 
Atlanta Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Halifax 


St. Jean De Luz (France) 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND RESORT 
The Gate of the PYRENEES 
11 Hours from Paris. Sea. Mountain. River. 
Varied Sports. Glorious Excursions. Mild but 


bracing climate. New Electric Mountain Rail- 
way up “La Rhume.” 


The Finest 18-Hole Golf Links (La Nivelle) 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


GOLF HOTEL 


Officially Appointed by R. A. C. 


GRAND HOTEL D’ANCLETERRE 
First Class 


Cruises de Luxe to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing from New York by S. S. “Adriatic” 
January 5, February 23, 1927 


ISITING Madeira, Gibraltar, Algeria, the French Riviera, 

Italy, Greece, Turkey, the Holy Land, Egypt, Sicily. 
Small, select parties under experienced leadership. Itineraries 
arranged to meet individual requirements. Extensive program 
of motoring in Holy Land and elsewhere. 
Independent tours by private motor, arranged to conform with 
Mediterranean cruises, northward from Naples to Rome, the 
Riviera, Switzerland, Paris and London. Apply for booklets 
“The Mediterranean” and ‘Europe by Motor’’. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO.,LTD. 
1444 Broadway, at 40th St. New York 


aly Fiction 1926 


BACKYARD Gloria Goddard 


A vivid picture of the teeming life of a 
small American town, portraying the rise of 
the modern proletariat amid the decay and 
decline of the old families, who were the 
founders and backbone of the social order. 


12mo., net $2.00. 


THE FIDDLER IN BARLY 

Robert Nathan 

The story of an old fiddler and his dancing 

dog. A tale told with tenderness and beauty. 

A fantasy leavened with a dash of high com- 
edy. 

net $2.00, 


WHITE FALCON 
Harold Lamb 


A tale of high adventuring, of a gauge 
thrown down in the face of death, of a Cos- 
sack pledge and how it was kept. 


12mo., 


net $2.00. 


12mo., 


ae 
SECRET DEED 


SE GER “ADDAMS. 


THE SECRET DEED 
J. Cleft-Addams 


A novel of mystery—adyenture—romance 
—cleverly conceived and exceedingly enter- 
taining. 


net $2.00. 


12mo., 


-THE WHITE MENACE 
John Rhode 


An extraordinary situation in the affairs of 
a nation, the rise of a plot to profit on the 
weakness of those men and women who are 
lured into a false sense of ease and pleasure— 
and then the climax—swift, gripping and un- 
expected. 12mo., net $2.00. 


— We commend to your attention 


THE SILVER STALLION 


A Comedy of Redemption by JAMES BRANCH CABELL. 
“‘The Silver Stallion’ is a book which I hold fine and dear. It is even 
richer in high imaginative invention than Jurgen. This, I should say, puts 
it well above any such work done in our time.’—Heywood Broun. 


12mo., cloth, net $2.50. 
TOPPER 


The adventures of Cosmo Topper, who in an innocent moment made friends 
with certain disreputable persons from another world. “It is the dream 
of a mad hatter. It is full of the joy of life. A merry and wise book.”— 


New York Times. 12mo., cloth, net $2.00. 


A BRAZILIAN TENEMENT 


By Atuizio AZEVEDO. 

Translated from the Portuguese by Harry W. Brown. 

“Tts publication is a literary event. It is a book that gives an 
illusion of vigorous life, the life of a great outspreading tree blossoming in 
scarlet and purple and none the less vigorous and magnificent, all the more 
imaginatively compelling, because it is doomed to crash down under the axe.” 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 12mo., boards, net $3.00. 
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By THorRNE SMITH. 


Where Dwarfs and Gorillas Rule Africa's Volcat 
Kingdom 
(Continued from page 37) 


apiarists whose hives are to be , 


seen all over these forests, es- 
pecially where there is any 
heather), by elephant, buffalo, 
leopards, hyena, bush - buck, 
yellow-backed and red duiker, 
forest-hog and wild pig, chim- 
panzees, gorillas and rare mon- 
keys, by many beautiful species 
of squirrels and by rare and in- 
teresting birds, this mountain 
forest is primeval and semi-al- 
pine in character. I have describ- 
ed parts of it in my diary as “a 
collection of all the rarest tropi- 
cal trees and bushes, brought to- 
gether and planted out on a 
mountain range—a kind of for- 
est nursery!” 
of the landscape, however, con- 
sists rather in its variations of 
wood and glade, its grassy slopes 
which clothe the lower valleys, 
its dells and dales, and the well- 
watered fens and meadows 
which lie alongside the brooks 
and streams. In places thou- 
sands of stemmed lobelias spring 
up from the grass like gigantic 
candles and the green glades are 
buried under the heads of white 
or silvery rose-colored everlast- 
ing flowers. Elsewhere tree-fern 
intermixed with wild bananas 
and lobelias predominate, giving 
a wonderful scenic effect. Taken 
as a whole, the Kivu district may 
be said to be very rich in flower- 
ing plants and shrubs. At the 
higher elevations, on the volca- 
noes and mountains to which I 
have already referred, are to be 
found, besides the lobelias, tree- 
ferns and wild bananas, the 
pink aborescent heather, ground 
orchids, gladioli, poker plants, 
blue iris and many others. 

The animal life does not in- 
clude many other species apart 
from those already given, but it 
should be remarked that ele- 
phants are extraordinarily nu- 
merous in the Masisi district of 
the northwest and round the 
small lakes of Makoto. A few 
hippo have visited Kivu recently 
for the first time. But the croco- 
dile, that terror of African 
waters, is entirely absent, so that 
bathing can be indulged in with 
impunity, a great boon to all and 
sundry. The fish are abundant, 
but small in size. With the ex- 
ception of the small sanctuary 
for gorillas on the volcanoes 
there are no game reservations 
in the region, although a large 
one has been formed at the south 
end of Lake Edward, a few 
days’ journey to the north. When 
I passed through, a license to 
shoot small game cost one hun- 
red francs and for elephant, 
three thousand francs. 
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As regards insects, it is a cu 
ous fact that, in spite of 1 
continuous efforts of Mr. 4 
Sacheghem, who has a very W 
equipped veterinary laborat 
andr staff at his disposal, no t 
tse fly have been found in | 
district, yet the cattle in 1 
northeastern part of the ter 
tory have been found to be st 
fering from nagana or the | 
tse fly disease. When I left Ki 
in 1924, research was ei fox 
ducted. to account for 
supposed presence of fly at th 
nigh elevation. 

The lake region of Kivu) 
entirely under Belgian admini 
tration, the Congo on the on 
side and the mandated territ 
(ex-German East Africa) 
Runanda-Urundi on the ott 
The largest township on the'l: 
is Bukavu at its south end, 
the termination of the Tang 
yika-Kivu motor road. Thi 
place has recently been made 
headquarters of the District i 
place of Rutchuru farther no 
There are several small craf 
be found on the Lake. 
traders, of which there are 
or two, have large dug- 
canoes and the Governm 
owns five small power launc 
and barges, four of which a1 
run with petrol, and one a wood 
burning steamer. 


As regards its future, Kivy 
beginning to attract all classes ¢ i 
people from the tourist to 
commercial investigator — 
ally an American. Its wonderf 
climate, superb and  uniqu 
scenery and the opportunities 
affords to sportsmen and other: 
are becoming more widel 
known. People fond of trav 
and wishing to see the vo 
and in search of novelty, will ir 
evitably be led to this remara 
ble district. 

Recent prospecting hl 
brought to light sapphires an 
Zircons to the southwest of 
lake and, judging by nuggets | 
saw at Rutchuru, the Lutungurt 
alluvial gold mines are as rich a! 
can be desired. There can b 
little doubt that these finds o1 
the Great Divide of the Congo 
Nile are only the advance guaré 
of more to come. One hears a 
a possibility that one day a rail 
way will follow the motor roac 
between Tanganyika and Kivi 
and, when this is a fait accompli 
there will be a rush for the lan¢ 
of Kivu and then, such is th 
incongruity of life, much of it 
charm will disappear ! 


